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Notes of the Week 


The most serious peril which the world has to 
face is its own delusions. If we all burst into a 
cry of ‘* Peace, peace,’’ where 


Facts there is no peace, then war is at 
Fantasies ‘he door. Peace can only be pre- 


served by the will to face facts and 
take the precautions they impose. From this point 
of view only can President Roosevelt’s Message 
be judged. The Premier assures us _ that 
‘* America has boldly, openly, cut her moorings 
on the quays of the New World and has launched 
herself under full sail, with courage and with fine 
determination, on to new waters.’’ Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald seems to be repeating that famous 
phrase, ‘‘ I called the New World into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old ’’—but has he? 
Or are we face to face with one of those hazardous 
fantasies which pave the way to war ? 

** 


No one can question Mr. Roosevelt’s good in- 
tentions. No one doubts that President Wilson 
acted with the best intentions when 

he left Europe with the League of 

Intentions Nations and that state of chaos 
which is our chief trouble to-day. 

The weakness of the Message is shown by its de- 
light in those abstract words which soothe and 
deceive. A study of Bentham’s Theory of Fictions 
would have warned the President of their danger. 
The statesman deals with the concrete, not the 
abstract. Moreover at least one copy-book maxim 
presented is proved by history to be false. “‘ A 
selfish victory is destined to ultimate defeat.’ 
Again is there any student of the last war who 
believes that ‘‘ modern weapons of offence are 


vastly stronger than modern weapons of defence”’ ? 
All those interminable years of trench warfare are 
there to prove the opposite. 


* * 
* 


However, these are perhaps superficial objec- 
tions to President Roosevelt’s Message. What is 
its substance? There is no sug- 


satan gestion that the new state of affairs. 
Substance Germany demands caution. 


Possibly the MacDonald Disarma- 
ment Plan might be a first step towards Utopia in 
a world of unselfish nations, but even the visionary 
is startled when the President declares that if ‘* any 
strong nation refuses to join with genuine 
sincerity ’’ in the pursuit of peace, the civilised 
world will know where the responsibility lies. 
** Genuine sincerity ’’—who in Heaven’s name can 
judge whether his best friend is acting with 
** genuine sincerity ’?? As for the civilised world 
and responsibility, there was a matter of inter- 
national obligations which concerned the neutral- 
ity of Belgium, and Germany to-day indignantly 
rejects any burden of war guilt. 


Have there not been enough pacts of non- 
aggression? Solemn affirmations to limit and 
reduce armaments penalise only the honest, in 
particular our own country. 


At least the President might have had a word 
of encouragement for those who fought in a War 
which the Americans only fifteen years or so called 
a Crusade. Then we were all crusaders together : 
but when it comes to the cost of that crusade, there 
is not a word of comfort from across the seas. 
Not a syllable does the President utter on the 
problem of War Debts. It is not surprising that 
Mr. Roosevelt's eloquence should find France icy 
cold and a large part of England sceptical. 
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Thus the arrival of Judge Bingham, the new 
American Ambassador, coincides with one of the 
crises in which his world and ours 
Le wallow weekly. It is a brave man 
Bienvenu who undertakes a task often thank- 
less and now extremely difficult. 
Mr. Bingham is, first and foremost, a good 
American; he is also a sincere friend of England, 
with family and racial roots in our countryside. 
But these very qualifications will compel him to 
tread like Agag and until the Accursed Debt is 
settled without rancour on one side or a permanent 
anger on the other he must be the victim of 
inhibitions, silences, conflicts and cursings within 
himself which might well be described as mental 
and moral damage. But if a man lives who may 
come through scathless in himself, popular in both 
countries, and triumphant in his mission it is 
R. W. Bingham. His appointment is a piece of 
luck ; his acceptance of it a courageous act of duty. 

** 

* 
Hitler’s statement necessarily mixed the strong 
Nazi wine with water. Germany would never of 
its own accord break a treaty with- 
“Genuine Ut being able to replace it by a 
Sincerity ” better one. The ‘‘ scrap of paper ”’ 
has become a cliché, but no doubt 
it was to be replaced by some far better arrange- 
ment for neutral Belgium. The German despot’s 
deep gratitude to President Roosevelt may be 
taken at its face value, but if there is any test of 
the ‘‘ genuine sincerity ’” demanded by the Ameri- 
can President, the statement does not ring true. 
All the time there is the note of the German bully. 
It is the Treaty of Versailles that is to blame for 
having split Europe into the camps of the victors 
and the vanquished. German militarism, which 
has again raised its head, has apparently nothing 
to do with dividing the civilised world into war- 
ring armies. ‘‘ We want peace,’’ Hitler is re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘ we do not wish to re-arm.”’ 
If that is so, why has Germany been trying to 
turn the Geneva efforts at disarmament into the 

official sanction of German re-armament ? 
** 
* 


The reception given to the Chancellor’s statement 
that Germany does not want war suggests that he 
was actually expected to say the 
opposite in his message to the 
world. Such a notion seems to 
anticipate more than human sin- 
cerity. Sabre-rattling for home consumption may 
be the symptom of the true German policy, but 
only a lunatic would throw the gauntlet into the 
face of all the powers. Deeds not words alone count 
and the first step towards persuasion of German 
sincerity must be a complete change of attitude at 
Geneva. Nor will such a repentance justify any 
slackening of caution. The war party in Germany 
is well aware that they need time, and unless time 


Marking 


Time 


brings a change of heart, the mailed fist will have 
to be dealt with again. This is no time to be 
lulled to apathy by vague notions of disarmament. 
It is the moment when the strong man must arm 


himself and be ready to impose peace by his 
strength. ++ 


The Chancellor appealed to world sympathy 
when he announced that 224,900 people had com- 
mitted suicide in Germany since the 
Versailles Treaty was signed. The 
figure sounds appalling, but as the 
well-informed Berlin Correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph points out neither the 
War nor the Treaty can be regarded as mainly 
responsible. Between 1905 and 1914, when 
Germany was at the height of its prosperity, there 
were 139,000 suicides. In none of the three years 
immediately following the War was the suicide rate 
at all abnormal, while in 1926 a boom year the rate 


was very high. In the ten years ending 1930 there 
were 153,000 suicides. 


Suicides 


* * 
* 


France, the chief barrier against German 
aggression, is taking her precautions and the 
infantry organisation of the frontier 

French is being re-modelled. Long ago the 
utions fortifications were changed out of 

all recognition. Defence depends 

now not on forts that offer an easy target, but on 
net-works of underground passages that provide 
unexpected loopholes for machine guns. It is on 
machine guns that the infantry of the frontier will 
rely, Each battalion is to have 32 machine guns 
as well as 16 light automatics. The British 
battalion has only 12 machine guns. The French 
frontier battalion will consist almost entirely of 


machine-gunners. 


** 


If Mr. Baldwin has not been jolted out of self- 
complacency by the week’s progress of the revolt 
on Indian Policy, he must be less 
than human. Of course he got his 
vote of confidence from the women 
of his party at the Albert Hall— 
after they had, at the Queen’s Hall, hurled a stiff 
resolution at his Indian mismanagement. And’ 
even at the Albert Hall he had a disquieting dose 
of heckling, while indignation meetings were held 
successfully outside the almost sacred edifice. Mr. 
Baldwin has for too long been blind to the revolt 
against his leadership. He cannot now be ignorant 
of its force. There is to-day no question of a 
vendetta by newspaper barons or of flank attacks by 
disgruntled and ambitious ex-colleagues. The 
majority of his party cannot stomach his weak sub- 
servience on India and their mistrust is spreading 
to the other points of his disastrous leadership. 
But he will cling on and risk a smash, for himself 
or for his party, when the Central Council meets 
at the end of June. 


The 
Mollusc 
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The Great War, now that talk buzzes round a 
new one, has become what a witty editor described 
as ‘‘a story old enough to be a 
For ‘scoop ’.’’ Mr. Lloyd George has 
Information reverted to its origins in the Daily 
Telegraph and, in beginning our 
extracts from Mrs. Webster’s great volume ‘* The 
Surrender of an Empire,’’ we go back to the same 
moment. We count such publication to the good, 
for the spate of libellous and obscene war books 
and the torrents of weak-kneed pacifism poured 
out in the last twelve years have swept from the 
minds of younger generations any clear or resolute 
impressions of how war really came about and of 
the inner struggle between patriotism and 
defeatism. How much of the Franco-Prussian war 
was familiar to the older soldiers of the Great War ? 
How much of the Crimea was remembered by the 
seniors of the Boer war? Yet in war, as in peace, 
one night certifieth another. 


The reminder that within six weeks the extended 


lease of Covent Garden Opera House falls in comes 
as a surprise. Plans have been made 


pone for its demolition, but surely this 
Gar 9 country loves music enough to 


maintain one Opera House in the 
largest city in the world. Yet in these days it is 
hardly possible without a subsidy and there is no 
hope of State assistance. A theatre which even 
when it is full shows a loss provides a serious 
problem for music lovers; though perhaps it might 
be possible to increase the seating capacity with- 
out spoiling the acoustics. Certainly the dis- 
appearance of Covent Garden Opera would be a 
loss to London and it is to be hoped that at the 
eleventh hour it may be saved. The memory of 
Colonel Eustace Blois and of his work for Opera 
and Covent Garden ought to nerve others to take 
up the torch which he has dropped. 


The Prince of Wales’ address to the Association 
of Municipal Corporations on Slum Clearance 
deserves to be broadcast through- 

The Prince out the country. Now, if ever, is 
ong the appointed time to sweep away 
the blackest blot on our fair name. 

Thousands of houses built about a century ago at 
the beginning of the industrial revolution should be 
Swept away at a time when building costs have 
fallen greatly. Above all things, planning is 
necessary and it is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ments five years campaign will be conducted on the 
lines suggested by the Prince. Economy both in 
space, money and national health was attained when 
a site carrying 12 houses to the acre with 60 inhab- 
itants was cleared and 60 flats built to house 270 
people on a quarter of the site, leaving three- 
quarters for gardens and allotments. Here at least 


is a means of relieving unemployment ready to 
hand. 

** 

« 


The Chantrey Bequest has purchased for the 

Tate Gallery Miss Cree’s ‘‘ Oriental Portrait ”’ in 

tempera shown at the Royal 

Wine Academy. It is the first time that 

Purchase the work of an artist who is still 

a student has been purchased for 

the nation. The precedent thus set throws credit 

both on those responsible for the purchase, the 

brilliant young artist herself and the Byam-Shaw 

School where she has done all her training under 

Mr. Ernest Jackson. Encouragement thus given 

to the rising generation promises well for the 
future of art in this country. 


** 
* 


The issue of a new periodical devoted to the 
National cause as distinct from Tory politics pre- 
sages presumably the formation of 
the old centre party last heard of 
ten years ago. To effect that the 
Tory party must be broken up: and 
the brewers got out of it. The National organ 
curiously suggests that ‘‘ the Government ’’ (sic) 
should finance the Margerson Committee of Whips 
to conduct propaganda in the country of National 
activities. It is sincerely to be hoped that no such 
thing is attempted: the public purse is not to be 
sacked by irresponsible party politicians out to 
advance careerists rejected by the reputable in the 
countryside. That is what is apparently aimed 
at. Indeed this new ‘‘ National”? monthly which 
usurps in part the honoured name of the National 
Review and thrusts Conservatism out of its proper 
place seems to us rather impudent and quite 
inept. 


Olet 


If Gandhi really earns merit beyond the grave or 
prestige on this side of it by the continuance of 
his fast, it will be because the 

Mahatma ignorance of his dupes takes no 
Succi account of more successful com- 
petitors. Signor Succi was to be 

seen some forty years ago at the old Aquarium in 
Westminster, an emaciated and moustached little 
man in curiously flat and formal dress clothes 
(which were more than Gandhi has) with a diamond 
winking on a fleshless finger. He was locked in a 
glass cage where he drank water and smoked end- 
less cigarettes of the heavy Turkish or Egyptian 
brand. He smiled indulgently at the crowds while 
a humourless manager bawled outside ‘‘ come and 
see Signor Succi. He still fasts "—and then, in a 
still louder voice—‘‘ he still lives.’’ Well, Succi 
is dead and no paroxysms shook the world. But 
at least he fasted successfully for thirty days. What 
has this copyist Mahatma to write home about ? 
Can he not invent one new trick of notoriety ? 
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This week the English country has almost 
reached the height of its beauty and rarely has 
there been a more lovely spring. 

The Late frosts have delayed the 

yo dad rhododendrons in many places and 
levied their toll on the lilac, but the 

. apple blossom in the West is a poet’s dream and 
the azaleas are shining with more than their usual 
brilliance. The complicated cultivation of flowers 
is not without its dangers. The elaborate visual 
beauty of the highly-bred rose scarcely compen- 
sates for its loss of scent, and who in the wor!d 
wants a white daffodil ? Shades of Wordsworth! 
What is a daffodil, if it is not golden? More is to 
be said for the painting of the modest wall flower 
and the development of its possibilities. Its 
varieties of colour newly gained delight the eve 
and rival the brightness of the snap dragon. 
Happy in these davs are those who can feast their 


eves on a garden. 


* * 
* 


Yet another Recorder of standing has spoken 
out at Sessions against the intended abolition of 
the citizen’s bulwark against pri- 


Grand vate venom and public persecution. 
Juries = Upwards of a hundred boroughs 
are seriously upset at this pro- 

posal: for it has now leaked out that under 


Labour’s watchful eye the Sheriffs are busy trans- 
ferring grand jurors to the petty jury list! And 
it is no joke to sit on corpses or wend a costly way 
to Assizes every day for a week. 
** 
Catering is a problem with which English rail- 
ways have been notoriously slow to grapple. 
Generations ago the railway sand- 


Luke- wich was the inspiration of many 
egaitions a grim joke in Punch, and the old 


contrast by which every train was 
compelled to stop at Swindon lest passengers 
should die of starvation on board was accepted as 
curious but not unreasonable. Things are better 
to-day, but they are still pretty bad. A corre- 
spondent sends us an account of an alleged dinner 
which he tried to eat between Bournemouth and 
Southampton this week: ‘‘ A spoonful or two of 
warm mutton-gravy with a fancy French name, 
two mouthfuls of turbot—whether intended to be 
hot or cold was doubtful—a piece of so-called 
chicken sauté, mainly bone, just visible beneath 
a gelatinous mass of what looked like brown 
paint. Seeing me shudder, the steward suggested 
cold beef, which proved to be coarse, nearly raw 
and in appearance uncomfortably like the stuff 
hawked about by the cat’s-meat-man.”’ The writer 
may exaggerate: indigestion warps the judgment, 
but with all allowances the meal was a poor fore- 
taste of English hospitality for foreigners landing 
at Southampton. Meals on many English rail- 
ways—notably the Great Western—have been 


vastly improved in recent years, though none can 
compare with those on the route to Paris. The 
Southern Railway, which is doing so much to 
whistle passengers back from the lure of the road, 
should remember that what practically all pas- 
sengers want is good, plain, simple food—and not 
a meal unworthy of an inferior boarding-house ai 
four and sixpence a head. 

* * 

* 

The newest traffic arrangements for the Courts 
seem to have produced, on Wednesday night, a 
farcical comedy performed admir- 
ably by a large cast of cars, strictly 
‘* in the order of their appearance.”’ 
And a London crowd must have 
enjoyed the sight of a mass of expensive motor 
cars, complete with uniforms, feathers, chauffeur 
and footman, circling round and round the Victoria 
Memorial or perambulating the Mall in column of 
route. But it was not the old free show of which 
the newer arrangements have deprived the London 
crowd. And what a pity that some selfish thought- 
lessness by the Court seekers and some venomous 
ill manners by the Socialistic section of the crowd 
should have cancelled the old arrangements and the 
old free show. For—like the changing of the 
Guard or the King’s Keys—this was one of the 
links in history, tradition, and colour which bound 


together all the King’s people in a twitter of 
agreeable excitement. 


New Ways 
for 
Old 


++ 
one of Galsworthy’s most notable 
efforts in non-committal drama, is now being shown 
at The Little Theatre. There are 
A few living authors who could have 
Revival kept the balance so evenly between 
the owners and the workers of the 
Trenarthar Tin Plate Works, but Galsworthy knew 
his job and the result is a wonderfully moving play 
on a problem that will continue to be a problem 
as long as there are classes and class hatreds. 
Franklin Dyall as the Grand Old Man had a 
difficult job in playing a part that was created by 
the late Norman McKinnel, but his ‘ John 
Anthony ” is almost perfect in its own kind— 
forceful, restrained and very moving. Miss Nancy 
Price played Annie Roberts, the dying wife of 
the men’s ringleader, if not brilliantly, like the 
accomplished actress she is, and Miss Joan Maude 
was a convincing Madge. For the rest they were 

adequate but not inspiring. 

** 

“* Tous vous vous désirez.”” To judge from the 
posters, these mysterious words are the title of 
Stratford- 2 Revue, but what do they mean ? 
atte- Could any French reader make a 
Bowe suggestion? At any rate, they 
cannot mean ‘‘ Everything you wish yourself,’’ as 

the poster declares. 
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If the slogan ‘‘ Made in Germany,”’ exhibited 
by the newest German liner in Cowes Roads, 
could stir us to build the Maure- 
tania-Lusitania, the health of 
Cunarder 504 might well be a toast 
— from the nation to British shipping. 
The Cunard is understood to be more agreeable to 
buy up the White Star—£500,000 is the indicated 
price—if the Treasury will help the Cunard twin 
racers projected and if the Conference of rivals is 
able to assist. But why should the North Atlantic 
Conference join in? Since the Hoover boom 
there is only a small millionaire class ready to pay 
£60 or above to cross the Atlantic. Even Holly- 
wood is in the dumps and the steerage. And the 
rest of us go by the £35 cabin-cruisers at a day 
longer. Hence the success of the C.P.R. line. 
Why should the rival shops encourage competi- 
tion? The Navy inevitably dislikes these 70,000 
monsters: it makes no secret of their position in 
a war. Yet month by month foreign supremacy 
in the Atlantic is eating into our old pre-eminent 
position. Which is not good business. That 
nameless ship, 504, has always sounded more like 
a remedy than a liner. If all the wangling and 
wrangling is not ended soon, it will sound like a 
disease. 
It appears that the fever of Nationalism may 
inflame even Scientific Circles! One still remem- 
bers the controversy between the 
A. chemists of Florence and those of 
Illinois (U.S.A.), who both claimed 
first discovery of an element a few 
years ago. The former wanted to call it Floren- 
tium, the latter Illinitum. The other day, on the 
wireless, the Langenburg announcer proudly 
claimed that it had now been definitely established 
that German (Aryan and not Jewish) scientists had 
discovered the positive electron before Blackett and 
Occhialini (of Cambridge, England!). He said 
they had established its existence and worked out 
the consequences of their discovery last October, 
using the well-known method of the Wilson Cloud 
Chamber. However, it would appear that this had 
nothing to do with Hitler, and it was not stated 
that the physicists in question were members of 
the Nazi party. 


During the war supplies of nitrates were abso- 
lutely essential, since they are the basis of all 
modern explosives. We employed 

...prius 4 fleet of ships to bring our sup- 
dementat plies from Chili, but Germany was 
unable to get much from this 

source. Happily for her, two methods of obtain- 
ing nitrates from the air had been developed a few 
years before the outbreak of hostilities: the 
Birkeland-Eyde process and the Haber process. 
Unhappily for him, Prof. Haber, director of the 


Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, is a Jew. Conse- 
quently, he has now been forced to resign! It is 
a curious commentary on the mentality of the 
present rulers of Germany that one of the men 
who, by their scientific labour and skill, prevented 
the complete collapse of Germany within a few 
months of the declaration of war, is thus rewarded 
by a nationalistic and militaristic Government. 
Those whom the gods would destroy . . . 


Hip, Hip, Hooray ! 
[London Joy Week has been postponed until next 
year.—Daily Paper.} 

I could scarcely repress a cheer : 

When I saw that Joy Week had been postponed 
till next year, 

For I must own 

(And I don’t suppose I am alone) 

| was beginning to look ahead 

With considerable dread 

To a Joy Week this very May or June, 

To which my spirits were not at all in tune. 

Was I for instance expected to shout and sing 

And generally make the welkin ring, 

Just because 

The Chancellor had left the Income-tax where it 
was ? 

Was I supposed to go about with a happy laugh 

To show how I liked having all my dividends 
reduced by half? 

And how good it was to be alive 

In ye days of a 3} per cent. interest instead 
of 5? 

Did the authorities hope to see me dance in 
Trafalgar Square 

Just to show my appreciation of Mr. MacDonald’s 
flair 

For foreign travel, 

At which so many thoughtless people are apt to 
cavil ? 

Or did they think it was my duty to sing a joyful 
Te Deum 

In praise of the forthcoming Conference in the 
Geological Museum ? 

I tell you I was beginning to wonder 

How in thunder 

(When I felt in my empty pockets) 

1 was going to afford those squibs and rockets; 

Which no doubt I would be expected to release 

In honour of the wonderful World Peace, 

And the friendly relations 

Which have been established (especially in the 
East) by the League of Nations, 

Keeping of course a particularly big rocket handy 

To show my complete satisfaction with the Gov- 
ernment’s surrender to Gandhi! 

But never mind, my boy! 

I have had at least one minute’s supreme joy 

In reading that all these festivities are to be post- 
poned till next year, 

When it is to be hoped there will be something 
more to make whoopee about than a mere 
penny off beer! 

W. Hopcson Burnet, 
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I Told You So! 


By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


T cannot be too often repeated that the 
individuals who have been jumped up into 
positions in the ‘‘ National ’’ Government to 

which they have no right—for the Will of the 
People gave an overwhelming mandate for Con- 
servatism—have become so autocratic that they 
make the good of the Country a very secondary 
consideration in comparison to their own amour 
propre—and Mr. Baldwin permits this! Of course 
the men to whom I allude are Sir John Simon and 
Mr. Runciman, not to mention the Prime Minister, 
two Liberals and a Socialist. 


I belong to no political Party. If Communism 
meant prosperity for England, I should be a Com- 
munist. I am described in the Daily Mail Year 
Book as Lady Houston, Patriot, and I am more 
proud of this description than I should be of the 
greatest honour that could be bestowed upon me. I 
only love my country, and it breaks my heart to see 
everything that matters dragged down and 
shattered by these inept, clumsy bunglers 
who never seem to open their mouth without 
putting their foot in it. Look at the ever- 
lasting Peace Conferences; the Three Black Pacts 
—conceived to bring final and absolute ruin to 
the farmer; look at the depletion of the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force, and the ghastly muddle 
over India. Have any of these three men done 


anything to help England? If so, I should like 
to hear of it. 


President Roosevelt's well intentioned attempt 
to bring peace to Europe by asking 54 countries 
all to promise that they will send no armed force of 
whatsoever nature across their frontiers must be 
described as a glorious impracticability—for no 
doubt most of these countries would cheerfully 
make this promise, but how does President 
Roosevelt propose to make them keep it? This 
is evidently inspired by benevolent intentions on 
his part but alas—we are told that Hell is paved 
with good intentions! Mr. MacDonald has seized 
upon this idea with avidity to solve the problem 
of his Disarmament Conferences with which every- 
one in this country is bored to tears—for illusory, 


deceptive methods always appeal to Mr. 
MacDonald. 
Paris is saying, ‘‘ I told you so.’’ I think I 


might echo these words, for had the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer not been prevented by the Prime 
Minister from accepting the offer I made to him 
a year ago, and had He read it out in the House 
of Commons, it would have created such a furore 
of patriotism that the five millions, the sum that 
the ‘‘ National ’’ Government docked off our 
Forces of Defence last year, would no doubt have 
been subscribed. And if the Peace of the world 
is really desired by all the Nations then the way 
to ensure it is by The British Navy becoming once 


more The Mistress of the Seas, Here is what I 
wrote ;— 


Beaufield, Jersey, 
“ April 9, 1932. 

““ DEAR Mr. CHAMBERLAIN,—On the sad heart of Mary 
—Queen of England—sorrow wrote the word ‘ Calais.’ 

“On my heart love has indelibly written the word 
‘ England,’ and this love of my Country makes me bold 
and not afraid to speak the truth—for the truth is 
ghastly—England is in deadly peril—her pride has been 
dragged down into the dust by Socialism. 

‘“ When I read the terrible news that our Forces of 
Defence—already far, too far, below the safety mark— 
are again to be the victims of what only Socialists can 
call ‘ economy,’ my spirit was heavy and oppressed, and 
every fibre of my being cried out against this further 
treachery to us and to our Fighting Forces. 

“No, No, No! Mr. Chamberlain. You must not allow 
this to be called economy. This is not economy. This 
is a base betrayal of the people’s safety. To leave our 
homes and our children unprotected—while every other 
country is feverishly arming—is a Socialist invitation to 
our enemies to come and destroy us. 

“Tt is sad to notice how Conservatives have widened 
the gulf between themselves and their Policy—for it is 
Socialism and not Conservatism that stands for dragging 
down our Navy, Army and Air Force. In Webster’s 
Dictionary, Conservatism is ‘ preserving and guarding 
the safety of the State and conserving its Institutions.’ 
The Navy, the Army and the Air Force are its chief 
institutions. 

‘‘ England—formerly the envy and admiration of the 
whole world—is treated with contempt and disdain, even 


within the Empire, as witness the revolt in India, Ire- 
land and Malta. 


‘* But claw by claw and tooth by tooth, Socialists have 
been permitted by Conservatives to make the British 
Lion powerless to protect itself, and it is now like a 
toothless old lap dog that can yap but cannot bite. 

‘* When the British Navy was Mistress of the Seas and 
was so called because it always rushed to the help of all 
who needed help no matter what their nationality, Peace 
reigned in Europe, for our glorious Navy ensured it. 

“ But this happy state of affairs did not please the 
Socialists, and our soldiers and sailors—our pride and 
our valiant protectors—have been hounded down to 
beggary and the Dole. 

** These verses of an old hymn haunt me day and 
night :-— 

Christian seek not yet repose ‘ 
Hear thy guardian angel say 

Thou art in the midst of foes. 
Watch and pray. 


Principalities and Powers, 
Mustering their unseen array, 

Wait for thy unguarded hours. 
Watch and pray. 


‘* Ponder for one moment, Mr. Chamberlain, and I 
think you will agree that no clearer warning could be 
given you of your grave responsibility—for you are the 
Watchman answerable to God and to your Country for 
the defence of the Nation. Can you, as Watchman, per- 
sist in a measure so fatally dangerous to the safety of 
your Country? 

‘“‘ Weary and sore distressed after meditating deeply 
for many months, again and again I have prayed te 
God for advice, and I have asked Him if I am right in 
fighting in my poor weak fashion for the glory and wel- 
fare of England, and always the answer is—‘ Yes, you 
are right. Fight on.’ Therefore I know that what I am 
writing to you now is an inspiration from Heaven to 
say what I feel I must say, to urge you to save Britain 


from the terror of Invasion, Famine, Pestilence and 
Slavery. 
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“For the Russian Five Year Plan has only two more 
years to run, and Russia will then have an army, trained 
by Germans, of thirty million men and women. The vast 
hordes in China are also receiving military training by 
German officers—who are hand in glove with Russia— 
and thus, before we know where we are, War may be 
forced upon ws. 

‘“TIs this the time for the defenders of our country to 
be starved and depleted and the country left bare for 
the enemy ? 

“A million of money has been voted for Dole palaces 
and work is actually in progress to build new Labour 
Exchanges at a cost of £700,000, while County Coun- 
cillors are given carte blanche to pile up every extrava- 
gance waste can suggest and are encouraged to fritter 
away millions of money that should be spent in protect- 
ing us. 

e But deeds are better than words, and so, instead of 
sending you a cheque for £40,000 for Income Tax, I now 
offer you £200,000 towards the five million required for 
our protection, so only nineteen times as much as my 
gift is needed to make up the five million necessary— 
a paltry sum to ensure the safety of the Nation—and I 
appeal to all, both rich and poor, to find it, for surely 
there is not a man or woman in England who will not 
echo my cry, ‘“‘ Hands off economising on our Navy— 
our Army—and our Air Force.” 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain replied to me from the 
Treasury as follows :— 


DEaR LADY 

‘«T much appreciate the spirit which has prompted you 
to offer a sum of £200,000 to supplement the resources 
of the Exchequer upon the understanding that other 
patriotic donors raise the amount to £5,000,000. If I do 
not feel able, as suggested in your telegram, to take 
active steps to support an appeal of this character, it 
is because I share the view taken by my predecessors 
in other similar connections that gifts to the Exchequer 
should be left to be prompted by the spontaneous wish of 
the donors. It is the fact, as you are no doubt aware, 
that at all times in recent years, and particularly in this 
period of crisis and stress, many donors have generously 
contributed to the resources of the Exchequer of their 
own free will. 

“A more difficult question is raised by your proposal 
that your contribution should be applied to a particular 
object. There are, of course, cases where = bene- 
factions may very properly and most usefully supple- 
ment or replace public expenditure. Your part in the 
last Schneider Trophy contest reminds me forcibly of 
that fact. But, in the sphere of the essential State ser- 
vices, Parliament alone is in a position to appraise the 
priority of competing claims and from time to time to 
allocate the limited resources of the Exchequer in the 
manner most conducive to the general interests. The 
responsibility of advising Parliament on these matters 
is one of which no Government can divest itself, and it 
is a duty in which all Governments must retain freedom 
of action and decision. For this reason it appears to me 
impossible to accept gifts offered to the Exchequer for 
expenditure upon particular essential services over and 
above the expenditure recommended by the Government 
of the day and subsequently approved by Parliament. 

“* Accordingly I venture to hope that, should you decide 
to proceed with your appeal, it will be made on the basis 
that the Government shall decide to what purpose the 
resulting funds shall be applied.” 


I concluded the correspondence with the follow- 
ing letter :— 


“DEAR MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 

‘* Please forgive me—I evidently have made a mistake 
—I thought you were a Conservative—but I cannot 
imagine a Conservative refusing my offer of £200,000 for 
the Army—Navy—and Air Force—so ungraciously. I 
wonder whether you have consulted them? 

_“* You have read my letter incorrectly—as in the first 
line of your answer you say that I—‘ Offer the sum of 
£200,000 to supplement the resources of the Exchequer ’ 
—but if you read my letter again—you will find that I 


do not offer this money to ‘ supplement the resources 
of the Exchequer.’ I offered it specifically for the 
Army—Navy—and Air Force. 

“You then say— Upon the understanding that other 
patriotic donors raise the amount to five million ’—but 
this I must again refute—as 1 did not stipulate that 
‘other patriotic donors’ should raise the sum of five 
million. 

“What I did say was—‘I now offer you £200,000 
towards the five million required for our protection—so 
only nineteen times as much as my gift is needed to 
make up the five million necessary—a paltry sum to 
ensure the safety of the Nation—and I appeal to all, 
both rich and poor, to find it—for surely there is not 
a man or woman in England who will not echo my cry, 
“‘ Hands off economising on our Army—our Navy—and 
our Air Force.” ’ 

“So you see, that in both these instances you have 
quoted me inaccurately. 

“You then say in your letter—‘ If I do not feel able 
to take active steps to support an appeal of this charac- 
ter, it is because I share the view taken by my prede- 
cessors in other similar connections that gifts to the 
Exchequer should be left to be prompted by the spon- 
taneous wish of the donor.’ 

“ But both your immediate predecessors accepted large 
monetary gifts from me—for instance, the Schneider 
Trophy was a gift from me of £100,000—in order to make 
it possible for our Airmen to compete in the Race. This 
was very gladly accepted by your immediate predeces- 
sor—and the Treasury perhaps—if you inquire—will still 
remember my very insignificant gift of £1,500,000— 
given to a former predecessor of yours—Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 

** So—Mr. Chamberlain—it is very easy for me to prove 
that your letter is full of inaccuracies. 

“You next say—' A more difficult question is raised 
by your proposal that your contribution should be 
applied to a particular object. There are, of course, 
cases where private benefactions may very properly 
and most usefully supplement or replace public expen- 
diture. Your part in the last Schneider Trophy contest 
reminds me forcibly of that. But in the sphere of the 
essential State services, Parliament alone is in a position 
to appraise the priority of competing claims, and from 
time to time allocate the limited resources of the Ex- 
chequer in the manner most conducive to the general 
interests.’ 

““T must again prove you to be wrong—as I did not 
suggest that this £200,000 should be left to Parliament 
to allocate—I must again remind you that I allocated 
this money for the Army—Navy—and Air Force—and 
no mention was made of it being a gift to the Exchequer 
and, therefore, when you continue by saying—‘ The re- 
sponsibility of advising Parliament on these matters is 
one of which no Government can divest itself, and it is 
a duty in which all Governments must retain freedom 
of action and decision,’ I say by all means when the 
donor leaves it to‘the Government to decide. 

‘“ No question of the Government deciding comes into 
this matter. But you force me to again reiterate the 
fact—that the £200,000 I offered was offered specifically— 
for keeping our Flag flying—and to help the Army— 
Navy—and Air Force—in their dire need and necessity. 

“Your letter ends by saying—‘ It appears to me im- 
possible to accept gifts offered to the Exchequer for ex- 
penditure upon particular essential services over and 
above the expenditure recommended by the Government 
of the day and subsequently approved by Parliament.’ 

“But I can only reiterate, and reiterate, and again 
reiterate—that the money I offered was not a gift to 
oe Exchequer—but was for the Army—Navy—and Air 

orce, 

“And when you say there is no precedent for this— 
you are again wrong—for I made my own precedent 
when I gave £1,500,000 to Mr. Winston Churchill—who 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer—and again when 
I gave £100,000 for the Air Force. 

you see—Mr. Chamberlain—I have taken your - 
letter line by line and word by word—and torn your 
arguments to shreds.” 
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Thirty Pieces of Silver—and Four Annas 
By R. J. Minney 


This Government was electcd to save Britain, not to surrender India 


ISRAELI, who elevated Queen Victoria to 
the glorious dignity of Empress of India, 
warned posterity that if India is ever lost ‘‘ it 

will be on the floor of the House of Commons.”’ 


This prophesy unhappily is now nearer fulfilment 
than it has ever been, and it is ironic that a Govern- 
ment that was elected to save the country should be 
so intent on sacrificing an empire. 


The ‘* National’? Government from which so 
much has been expected, has degenerated into an 
assembly of amiable old men who under the 
pretence of representing all the political aspirations 
of the country are just waddling to destruction with 
spineless backs and limp knees. Unfortunately our 
destiny has heen hitched to their coat-tails and this 
country as well as India must suffer for the folly of 
these flabby idealists. 


Who are the men who favour this despicable 
surrender of authority in India? Mr. Baldwin, who 
knows nothing whatever of the country, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who is almost equally ignorant, and Lord 
Irwin, the most inept Viceroy India has ever known. 
All the men who have been associated with the 
country throughout their careers are ranged in a 
solid phalanx against them—Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
Sir Reginald Craddock, Sir Harcourt Butler and 
hundreds of retired and active Indian Civil 
Servants, who by virtue of their positions alas! 
mtst remain voiceless. 


The projected surrender is opposed by the men 
who know;; it is equally vigorously opposed by the 
men whom the scuttlers are trying to placate. Con- 
gress will have none of it. Congress will remain 
in as vigorous an opposition as before, ready to 
continue its war with civil disobedience and 


terrorism upon administrators and upon the public 
alike. 


Democracy Gone Mad 


What then do we gain by persisting with such 
folly ? 

We are intent upon foisting on a medley of 
peoples, who cannot agree on any point among 
themselves, a system of government that has in 
itself failed in the West. Democracy, never a 
success, stands condemned to-day in the eyes of 
the world. Everywhere people are struggling out 


of the morass into which demoracy has plunged - 


them and clutching desperately at dictatorships. 


To give the Indians a democratic form of govern- 
ment is to curse them with an evil from which it will 
not be easy for them to get free. 


I wish people in this country would remember 
that of 351,000,000 people in India, seven million 
already have the vote. It seems a ridiculously 
small percentage, yet even these few are not able 
to exercise the franchise intelligently. Many of 


them cannot read or write even in their local 
vernacular. They are unable to distinguish one 
candidate from another except by some pictorial 
sign. So when they go to the booths they record 
their votes for a bicycle, an umbrella or a tiger. 
What can they in the circumstances understand of 
political parties and of policies? And it is proposed 
now to enfranchise 30,000,000 more, who must in 
the very nature of things, be even more abysmally 
ignorant. 


The present very able Viceroy of India has 
definitely stated that the only organised party in 
the country is the Congress Party. It must be 
obvious to everyone with two grains of sense that 
at the earliest opportunity Congress must inevitably 
capture the constituencies. So, within a short time 
of the White Paper concessions being made, the 
very men who are now in gaol will be in the saddle 
—in control of justice, in control of the police, in 
authority over the very constables and inspectors 
who but lately arrested them and marched them off 
to prison. 


The Mind of Congress 


The White Paper expresses the absurd hope that 
the Indian politicians ‘‘ will bridge the administra- 
tive problems which will present themselves, in the 
sprit of partnership in a common enterprise.”’ 


We already know the spirit of the extremists. It 
is the spirit of wreckers. The Congress Party 
stands for complete independence. It also stands 
for the repudiation of debts. It is intent on getting 
rid of British officials and the British army; and 
most of all on strangling British trade. It will tax 
British imports prohibitively. It will proscribe 
British shipping. This is no idle dream, produced 
by a sense of panic. Indian delegates at the 
Round Table Conference themselves predicted a 
victory for the Congress Party at the first elections 
under the new constitution. 


Now Congress can in no sense be regarded as 
representative of the peoples of India. Because 
they are noisy and unscrupulous they are apt to 
delude the casual observer and such men as Mr. 
Baldwin and Lord Irwin, who are capable of 
imagining that a succession of feeble and .inhar- 
monious squawks are the trumpetings of an angry 
elephant. 


Until Edwin Samuel Montague took it upon him- 
self to disturb the happy ‘‘ contentment ”’ (as he 
himself described it) of the people there was an 
enviable calm within the land. But to him their 
contentment seemed ‘“‘ pathetic.’’ Yet for all the 
dogs of agitation he has let loose the people as a 
whole still remain happy and contented. It is only 
in the few large centres there are in that vast sub- 
continent of India—for remember the majority of 
the peoples are strewn about the countryside in 
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750,000 villages—it is only in the large centres 
that Congress has any following. To-day 6,000 
Congressmen are in gaol and the party is in com- 
plete eclipse. These figures form a ridiculous 
decimal percentage of the whole. Yet it is to these 
Congressmen that the surrender is being made. 


And not only will it redound to the disadvantage 
of Britain, it will plunge the whole of India into 
abject misery. Anyone who is familiar with the 
history of the country knows that the Indians have 
always been a subject people. For 4,000 years they 
have been almost continuously under the heel of 
some conqueror, and no conqueror in the past has 
done so much for the country, has provided so 
many opportunities of development, as we have. 


Last week an Indian Pundit told me, ‘‘ If the 
cow gives us milk we worship it. If the river 
gives us water we worship it. The tree that gives 
us shade also receives our worship. And the 
English who have done so much for us—well, do 
we not worship you too? ”’ 


“For Four Annas” 


It seems an odd ritual of worship that involves 
the use of the bomb and dagger. Yet essentially 
itis true. In the villages of India even to-day the 
populace are grateful to the English and desire 
us to remain in authority in the country. But 
alas! by a succession of misrepresentations that 
should not for one moment have been tolerated, 
Congress agents have been engaged for years in 


turning this gratitude into a bitter hatred. Simple, 
harmless, bewildered peasants have been hired for 
a few pence to strike, to demonstrate and generally 
to swell the howling ranks of Congress. 

Those who have followed events in India closely 
know of the almost invariable reply that is given 
when these poor deluded victims of Congress, 
masquerading as stalwarts in the “ fight for 
freedom,’’ appear before the magistrates. 


‘* Why did you do this? ”’ asks the magistrate. 


‘* Sir,’’ replies the disillusioned man, ‘‘ for four 
annas! ”’ which in English money is four pence. 


It is not too late even now to call a halt. In 
many constituencies up and down England the 
voice of protest has already been raised. Conserva- 
tive women and the rising generation of Con- 
servatives have vigorously condemned the socialism 
of Mr. Baldwin. Yet stubbornly the Government 
persists in pursuing its disastrous course. 


I believe this country will before long awaken to 
the real gravity of the situation. As with past 
crises we English have been content to jog along 
wearing an air of calm and indifference; yet in an 
emergency, at no time in our history have we 
proved unequal to the moment. 


That moment is with us now. You must act— 
you must make your friends act. Grip the reins 
and swing round the heads of the runaway horses 
that are still tricked out in the trappings of the 
** National Government. 


Fascism and the Nazis 
By Sir Charles Petrie 


ITLER is often described in the Press and 

elsewhere as the German Mussolini, and it is 

easy to see why the comparison should be 
made. Both men have risen from the humblest of 
origins to guide, at a relatively early age, the 
destinies of a great nation, and both have come 
into power on the ruins of the Parliamentary 
System. Furthermore, the German dictator has 
publicly acknowledged his debt to the Italian, and 
at any rate during the first few weeks of his tenure 
of office he looked to Rome for inspiration and 
advice. 


Furthermore, the Black Shirts and the Brown 
appear, superficially, to have much in common. 
Their organisation is along similar lines, and what 
the fasces are to the one the swastika is to the other. 
Both stand for the national interest in opposition 
to the parties; both are pledged to look after the 
small men as against the big combine; and both 
are the avowed enemies of the democratic and 
equalitarian doctrines introduced by the French 
Revolution. Indeed, in many instances, the man- 
in-the-street has regarded the two movements as 
being identical, and here in England it is by no 
means unusual to hear the Nazis described as 
Fascists. 


That Hitler would not have succeeded but for the 
achievements of Mussolini is undeniable. The 
success of Fascism had profoundly impressed 
foreign opinion, not least in Germany, where, as in 
Italy, the Parliamentary System had broken down, 
but there the comparison ends. The National 
Socialists are certainly, like the Fascists, anti- 
Parliamentary, but any other resemblance between 
them is accidental. They both represent the re- 
action against the old democratic order, and that 
is all. 


In the first place it is little short of an impertin- 
ence to put Hitler in the same category as 
Mussolini. The former has achicved his present 
position by a liberal indulgence in all the tricks of 
the demagogue, and it is yet to be seen whether his 
leadership is anything more than the result of 
pressure from behind. The Duce, on the other 
hand, has always insisted upon the duties rather 
than upon the rights of his people; he has never 
promised them anything except hard work; and 
even at the time of the Matteotti murder he had his 
followers better in hand than Hitler has his Nazis 
to-day. 

Then, again, it is difficult to believe that the Nazi 
movement is much more than the old Prussianism 
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in a new form, and the recent speech of von Papen 
lends colour to this suspicion. Where Fas- 
cism, after the manner of Augustus, has al- 
ways preferred to work through the old forms, 
the Nazis have deliberately broken with the past 
wherever possible, as is shown by their treatment 
of the States within the Reich. Their economic 
and social policy is still to seek, and so far they 
have displayed no great disposition to adopt the 
principle of the Corporate State. 


It is, in short, too early yet to say whether the 
Nazi movement, begotten as it is by despair out of 
adversity, represents anything more than one of 
those tumultuous uprisings that occur from time to 
time in German history, and die away after a few 
years, leaving very little trace of their existence. 
There was more than one movement during the 
course of the Reformation, for example, that bore a 
marked resemblance to that of National Socialism. 


Fascism, on the other hand, has its roots deep 
in the Roman Empire, and in the civilisation which 
Rome, temporal and spiritual, has bequeathed as a 
legacy to the modern world. It stands for the 
family, forreligion, and for discipline. None of these 
makes any appeal to the Nazis, who would apply 
eugenic tests to the relations of the sexes, who wish 
religion to be a department of the State, and who 
appear to prefer emotionalism to the practice of 
self-control. 


There is a solid body of philosophic and 
economic doctrine behind Fascism. Mussolini has 
himself stated that he has drawn inspiration from 
Machiavelli and Nietzsche, and Fascist syndicalism 
owes much to Sorel. In effect, Fascism is not 
merely the programme of a party; it is also a 
philosophy of life. It has taken a certain form in 
Italy, but its principles are of universal application, 
and are quite independent of time and place. 


Fascism also recognises to the full the force of 
tradition and sentiment in national life. The 
Lateran Treaty proved the sincerity if its convic- 
tion that man does not live by bread alone. It 
is strongly monarchical, and Mussolini summed up 
for all time the function of monarchy when he des- 
cribed the King of Italy as ‘‘ the symbol of the 
continuity of the nation.’ 


In fine, the Nazis stand for that considered 
cynicism and ruthless egotism which we have come 
toassociate with Prussia since the days of Frederick 
the Great. They have no European sense, and if 
there is much that is commendable in their desire 
to purify their country after fifteen years of 
Socialism, their methods are deplorable. Fascism, 
on the contrary, is in the main stream of the great 
European tradition. It looks back to Imperial 
Rome, and forward to a world where the sterner 
virtues shall once more enjoy the respect which has 
been denied to them since the French Revolution. 


The Problems of the Film Story 


By L'Estrange Fawcett 


HE Cinematograph Films Act of 1927 pro- 
vided that an annually increasing proportion 
of home-produced films must be shown in 

the cinemas of this country. It was designed to 
remain effective for ten years, and half that period 
has now elapsed. The measure has succeeded be- 
yond the wildest hopes of the small band of 
enthusiasts who originated it and an examination 
of the present position with particular reference to 
the quality of product evolved may not be 
inopportune. 

It will be remembered that at one period in 1926 
not a single film was in production here. Taking 
full advantage of their superior financial position, 
unchecked by our insignificant tariff on film stock, 
employing studio technique as new as it was 
violent and shock salesmanship tactics of a 
peculiarly ruthless nature, the foreigners flooded 
this country with films that had already paid their 
way abroad and forced us out of business. 


The disaster was all the more lamentable be- 
cause our best production groups, especially the 
Bromheads, the Hepworth Company and the Ideal 
Company, had always set their faces resolutely 
against cheap and vulgar stories, and were seeking 
at what proved to be an almost crippling cost to 
maintain high levels of tone, taste and style. That 


the foreigner recognised this was plain, for 
America paid at that time more for the original 
silent version of ‘‘ A Bill of Divorcement ’’ than 
for any other British picture since. 


But the weight of competition was too great and 
many British companies went under. Hepworth 
was one and even Ideal was only saved because 
the Rowson brothers had been shrewd enough to 
develop a strong short-film department, which 
incidentally survives vigorously to-day in the form 
of the only British ‘‘ screen-magazine’’ of 
originality and intelligence. Other companies, if 
they did not actually crash, gradually suspended 
production until our audiences were subjected to a 
ninety-nine per cent. foreign screen domination. 
As the competition diminished, so the general level 
story quality declined. Almost every American 
film at that period was common place. The new- 
style stories were manufactured on  mass- 
production lines, resulting in untrue, unreal, and 
insincere films. Instead of the classics of Barrie, 
Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Lytton, Disraeli, Charles Reade, de 
Maupassant, George Meredith, Oscar Wilde, 
George R. Sims, Arnold Bennett, Clemence Dane 
and W. W. Jacobs—to mention a few names from 
the old Ideal schedule—the invader offered the new 
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sex-creed with its endless ‘‘it,’’ ‘* pep,”’ 
‘‘ dangerous curves,’’ and get your man”’ 
vulgarities and preached it by continuous world- 
wide performance seven days in the week. 


For a time the novelty held attention. Its polish, 
smart finish and fine photography dazzled the 
audiences, while the efforts of our own producers 
to keep story quality at all costs in the foreground 
and to preserve the national characteristics on the 
screen seemed out-of-date and were ignored. Our 
producers at that time certainly were deficient in 
technical knowledge and experience, but as sub- 
sequent events proved, basically they were 
absolutely sound. 


They had not long to wait. When the inevit- 
able revolt against foreign domination began, 
shrewd people were not lacking to seize the chance 
and ram home the advantage. Here was the argu- 
ment: No one objected to a small community for- 
mulating a new code of sex-ethics for its own guid- 
ance, but why should it be allowed to thrust the ideas 
on millions of people in every part of the world 
under the guise of popular entertainment ? In a sur- 
prisingly short time public opinion crystallised in 
favour of retaining at least a partial outlet on our 
screens for our own ideas, ethical or otherwise, 
and on January Ist, 1928, the Quota Bill came into 
operation. 


The effect was tremendous. Within five years 
one hundred and fifty pictures were being 
registered during a single period of twelve months, 
the sum of two million sterling expended on them 
being disbursed almost wholly on British labour 
and British materials. In 1929 the foreigner still 


held a ninety-five per cent, monopoly of our 
screens. To-day, though the requisite quota of 
British films that must be shown is twelve and a 
half per cent., the average programme is twenty 
two and a half per cent. home-produced, while the 
increase in technical excellence and the strength 
of the public demand for the English voice have 
convinced the industry’s business heads that a 
good British picture is now usually more accept- 
able than a good foreign picture. 


This is good but hardly good enough. One 
would feel happier if those who are now at the 
head of the industry had been consistently hearty 
supporters of the home product. Actually, it was 
the merest handful within the trade who clung to 
their beliefs in the British film. The members of 
the Ormiston-Rowson trade committee, which 
actually laid out the format of the Quota Bill, 
could have told many tales of the fierce opposition 
of people who lived only for a quick return on 
films of a cheap and often objectionable type, who 
shirked their responsibilities as guardians of public 
entertainment, who took every opportunity of 
decrying the national product and despised utterly 
the idea of a national cinema. Some of these men 
are now reaping the rewards of the committee’s 
exertions and enjoying the prosperity, that the Act 
has brought them, without yet evidencing that they 
are capable of giving or willing to give the country 
the films it deserves and wants. : 


A Second Article by Mr. Fawcett will appear 
next week 


The Way to War 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


HERE is a Christian precept that we should 

love our enemies, but there is surely no good 

authority for the version of that precept which 
insists that we must love our enemies better than 
our friends. Yet it is this version which has so 
often been popular in this country. In Ireland, 
in South Africa, in Europe our sympathies auto- 
matically turn towards those who fougth against 
us at the expenses of those who fought with us. 
So during the last fifteen years there have been no 
end of silly people jabbering that in the next war 
we should be on the side of Germany against 
France. 

To the present generation the blindness of this 
country and its leaders to the intentions of 
German militarism before the War seems in- 
conceivable. The few voices of warning which were 
raised, that of Lord Roberts for instance, were the 
voices of men crying in the wilderness. Until 
yesterday an even darker blindness seemed to have 
descended. The symptoms of the past were there 
in an exaggerated form, but our politicians shut 
their eyes against them, forgetful of the past rude 
awaking from a Fool’s Paradise. 


Why is there peace in Europe to-day? Because 
Germany is not strong enough to wage war. 
Hitlerism is scarcely concerned to conceal its pur- 
pose. The pernicious and half-witted dogma of 
the supremacy of the Nordic race has been revived. 
Houston Chamberlain’s insane maunderings, 
which attributed everything good in the world to 
the Nordics, have been brought up-to-date. 

There is no longer an excuse for the slowest- 
witted to be ignorant of the German purpose. Von 
Papen with true Prussian obtuseness has explained 
to the world that German mothers must bear 
children in order that their sons may die in battle. 
‘* War, war, war,’’ was the burden of his speech. 
The utter imbecility of the man who was during 
the war military attaché in Washington is described 
by Captain von Rintelen, his compatriot, in ‘‘ The 
Dark Invader,’’ and he is determined to live up to 
his war record. 

‘** Let me get my gun,”’ shouts Germany, 
I'l! shoot you all up.” 

‘* Poor little fellow,” bleats the pacifist, ‘* he only 
means a pop-gun; let him have it and then we'll 
all play nicely together.” 


and 
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French commonsense replies grimly: ‘* We are 
taking no risks. We have all been shot up once 
and for the sake of peace Germany shall not have 
that gun.” 

It is insane to argue that Germany may safely be 
allowed to re-arm. Hitler will not challenge 
this country; if he attacks France we can stand 
by and watch. The notion is_ ridiculous. 
Germany is potentially the most powerful country 
at this end of Europe, both in numbers 
and organisation. If she gains to-morrow the 
hegemony she fought for in the Great War, it is 
all over with us and the Empire. We have only 
to imagine that every time we travel to the Con- 
tinent we have to land in a Channel port under the 
German flag. Yet German ambitions do not stop 
short of such a domination. Holland, Belgium, 
the French Channel ports would be the first-fruits 
of her victory, and in these days of submarines 
even more than in the past England would be at 
her mercy. 

For the moment, perhaps, France with her 
allies has the preponderance over a supposedly 
disarmed Germany with the doubtful support of 


Italy. There is no danger of France annexing 
Belgium and picking a quarrel with Holland. 
She will never attack Germany unless she is forced 
to in order to save her very existence—for the 
simple reason that France has no craving for Ger- 
man territory : she is only concerned with her own 
land, which she believes, not without justification, 
to be the best place in the world. As long as 
France is stronger than Germany there will be no 
war. Germany, on the other hand, has always 
had her eyes turned jealously towards the more 
fertile land of her neighbours. 


It is not the least of the dangers of the League 
of Nations that it may produce a delusion of 
security. ‘‘ Si vis pacem, para bellum ’’ remains 
as true to-day as it ever was. Perhaps one day 
some central organisation, by its preparation for 
war, may bring peace to all the world, but that 
day is far away, and disarmament at home is mad- 
ness if it is not balanced by disarmament abroad. 
Pacifists are usually pugnacious folk, and their 
policy of restoring military strength to a Hitlerist 
Germany can only end in another war. 


The New Madeira 


By Andre L. Simon 


F ever there was a good, amenable creature, 
surely its name is Wine. It is so adaptable. 
And, after all, why wonder, when we remember 

that wine is sunshine, and that the same dear old 
sun gives the late risers who never see the glory 
that is called sunrise a chance of watching a no less 
glorious sunset. rae 

The bottled sunshine that is Madeira has been 
for many a long year, ever since the early part of 
the eighteenth century, of the sunset sort. Genera- 
tions of wine-lovers, not only in England but even 
more in the United States, have looked upon 
Madeira as an after-dinner wine, without giving as 
much as a thought to the possibility of Madeira 
ever being offered and gratefully accepted, as it is 
beginning to be now in London, before lunch or 
dinner, in place of Cocktails and by way ofa 
change from Sherry. 

Madeira is, with Port, the most typical example 
of how politicians could and did make people drink 
what was good for them politically, with the utmost 
contempt for their particular likes or dislikes on the 
score of taste or habit. Madeira owes its fame to 
an order of Charles II, in the sixteen sixties, pro- 
hibiting the export to .the West Indies and the 
** Plantations,’’ or mainland of Northern America, 
of any goods or commodities of European origin, 
other than English goods and commodities. This 
order ruled out the wines of France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Germany and Italy from His Majesty’s trans- 
atlantic possessions. And yet His Majesty’s Forces 
overseas, as well as the new settlers, had to be 
supplied with some wine. Madeira was the wine 
for them. The island was very conveniently placed 
on the sailing route from and to the West Indies 


and the remarkably fertile soil responded immedi- 
ately to the greater demand for wine. English 
merchants went to Madeira, the vine replaced the 
sugar cane and a very important trade in wines was 
rapidly built up, the lion’s share of which has re- 
mained to this day in the hands of English firms. 


The first seeds of Madeira’s popularity were 
sown in American soil, but, when the time came, 
the seedlings bore transplanting to England very 
well and thrived wonderfully in spite of the for- 
midable competition of Port, a wine which had had 
time to throw deep roots into English hearts, but 
was, at the time, practically unknown in America. 


Madeira enjoyed a considerable vogue during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and even 
down to the late seventies. It lost much of the 
favour which it had had so long and so well de- 
served when stocks of pre-oidium wines began to be 
scarce and costly; also when the whole of public 
opinion favoured the light beverage wines which 
Mr. Gladstone had done so much to introduce into 
the daily lives of his contemporaries as the surest 
means of weaning them from excessive drinking. 


And once more the wheel of fickie fortune 
has had its full turn round. Madeira is coming 
back into fashion, not so much the heavy, 
dark, luscious wines of old, but wines lighter in 
colour and body, nutty, fresh, dryish wines, admir- 
ably suited as appetisers and a welcome addition 
to the choice of pre-pandial wines. Such wines 
have remarkable digestive properties; they are the 
pleasantest way as well as the least expensive of 
making sure of a proper flow of gastric juices 
ready to dispose happily of the coming meal. 
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The Cat 


By L. C. Lewis 


HE cat was lying in the shadow thrown by 
the gatepost of a semi-detached villa on the 
hili. He was a very large cat with thick, 

silky black fur: obviously coming of good paren- 
tage and a prosperous home. His limbs were 
twitching spasmodically and his eyes stared. 

Hurrying along in the dark, Miss Pritchard 
nearly overlooked the cat. But just as she was 
passing, his legs began to twitch again, and the 
unusual movement caught her attention. 

It was clear that the cat was in a bad way—in so 
bad a way that she could do nothing for him 
except stroke him and hope that in his last 
moments he might be comforted by the touch of 
a friendly hand. It did, indeed, seem as though 
his glassy gaze softened, but the next moment his 
paws went limp and she felt his breathing stop. 

Miss Pritchard was fond of animals, and the 
cat’s death, away from his home, saddened her. 
She thought of his owners searching for him. won- 
dering what had happened, hopefully filling his 
saucer with milk to welcome him. It seemed an 
indignity to leave him for the dust to coat on his 
shiny fur, so she pushed open the villa gateway 
and rang the house bell. 

No, they hadn’t no cat. No, they didn’t know 
anyone who had. No, they couldn’t suggest any- 
thing. Good evening. 

Two or three other householders indicated that 
they thought Miss Pritchard eccentric—a pity, at 
her age, and looking quite nicely dressed too. 

The sweetshop nearby was sympathetic—for a 
second, agitated: but their Bill was, after all, on 
the hearthrug, snug as you like. Always had his 
favourite spot in the corner near the big armchair, 
and nothing stirred him once he’d settled—no, not 
even their Arthur’s Alsatian which came over of 
a Sunday. Quite a turn it had given them, to 
think it might have been Bill lying out there. 
Why yes, there was a police station just down the 
hill, if you’d believe it. 

A pink-faced constable met Miss Pritchard in 
the doorway. He had had a dull evening so far, 
but the young lady looked disturbed. Might have 
turned down her chap, and he’d threatened her— 
they often did. That might mean a bit of fun for 
the station, later. 

‘*T want to report,’’ said Miss Pritchard ner- 
vously, ‘* that there’s a big black cat just up the 
hill, and he’s dead.” 

The policeman was disappointed but business- 
like. ‘* Right, miss,”’ he said tersely. ‘‘ I'll ring 
up the borough council and they'll have the gar- 
bage barrow sent round.” 

Miss Pritchard recoiled. ‘‘ Oh, no! I mean—I 
came to tell you because he’s the sort of cat people 
will be asking for. I’m trying myself to trace his 
owners. Please—please don’t do anything yet.”’ 

She went back to the cat. 

But after all. what could she do? She couldn't 
go on ringing bells indefinitely, and she couldn’t 


go on standing over the cat. 

An idea seized her. At least the cat should have 
some honour done him. She looked all round, 
then hurriedly broke off two or three sprigs from 
the shrubs that surrounded the drab villa. They 
were poor, dusty sprigs, and the dust seemed to 
intensify the secret shame that crept over Miss 
Pritchard. For it was too awful, to be so senti- 
mental over a cat one didn’t know... . 

There were some red berries in the bushes of the 
next garden. She picked a small spray, and a 
man and woman passing looked at her sus- 
piciously. When they had gone out of sight, she 
stooped and put the little bunch of leaves and 
berries between the cat’s forepaws. 

Rising, she found a shabbily-dressed man look- 
ing at her. 

The man surveyed the cat and announced 
briefly: ‘‘ ’E’s dead.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know,’’ said Miss Pritchard, ‘‘ and I 
can’t find out where he belongs.”’ 

‘* Best leave it alone, miss.’’ 

‘* But I don’t like leaving him here in the dust.”’ 

The shabby man touched the cat and said, ‘* I'll 
bury it for you, miss.” 

Miss Pritchard remembered the threat of the 
garbage barrow. ‘‘ Oh, could you?’”’ 

You ken rely on me, miss.”’ 

‘I'd be so grateful,’’ said Miss Pritchard, 
fumbling in her bag and producing the first coin 
she could find. 

‘* Thenk you, miss. Happy days, miss.’’ Then, 
as a reassuring afterthought, ‘‘ I’ve a nice cat of 
me own at home.’’ 

Miss Pritchard left him to it. 

The shabby man watched her go. Then he 
passed his hand appraisingly over the cat’s thick, 
silky fur. 

** Cut up lovely, that will, for a posh pair of 
gloves,’’ he said to himself. 

He slung the cat’s limp body over one arm, 
rubbed Miss Pritchard’s half-crown between his 
fingers, and turned towards the ‘‘ Grape and 
Thorns ” up on the hill. 


April Eve 
Hark, the wind has fallen ! 

There’s music at the ancient gateways of the 
World! 

A rumour as of dreams that break their shroud, 
and turn to radiance the enchanted hours. 

Far down the pathways of the air, there’s a singing 
wild and high, 

He can hear it who can hear the green and shadowy 
ones go by— 

Over the crumbling battlements we peered, and 
saw, among the twilight-yellow flowers, 
Young April lving sleeping with his rainbow wings 

unfurled ! 
J. Macteon. 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


URING the past week the centre of the 
musical stage has been occupied by Serge 
Koussevitzky, who has taken over the second 
part of the orchestral festival organised by the 
B.B.C. A great conductor is this Russian, and a 
remarkable personality. Many of us can remem- 
ber his first appearance in London about thirty 
years ago and his astonishing virtuosity as a 
player on—of all instruments—the double bass. 
Casals himself could draw no more beautiful tone 
from his ’cello. His performances were the talk of 
London. 

About ten years later he returned—this time to 
conduct the London Symphony Orchestra and 
introduce Scriabin’s Poéme de l’Extase, then the 
last word in modernity. There was no doubt as to 
Koussevitzky’s commanding genius. People who 
knew what they were talking about compared him 
with Richter, with Nikisch, with Safonoff, gener- 
ally agreeing that his mantle was his own, though 
here there was no orchestra really worthy of his 
mettle. Years passed. The war came, and the 
Russian Revolution; and in 1924 he succeeded 
Pierre Monteux as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, perhaps the most perfectly organ- 
ised institution of its kind in the world. There he 
made history, and his contract was renewed. He 
had an ideal machine under his hand, and a sympa- 
thetic directorate. He was the apostle of no school ; 
he was equally classical and modern, his only bias 
being for the best of anything in reason—and 
proper rehearsals. 


The Real Koussevitzky 


Those who have any knowledge of orchestral 
conditions in London, and of recent orchestral his- 
tory, will understand me when I say that until the 
present week we have never had an opportunity of 
recognising the real Koussevitzky. He has now 
for the first time had a first-class orchestra to play 
upon, and we have been able to gauge his actual 
form. What that form can be he indicated pretty 
clearly on Monday evening, when the programme 
contained three strongly contrasted works: Proko- 
fieff’s Symphonie Classique, Sibelius’s Seventh 
Symphony, and that old war-horse—Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth. Prokofieff has never had much to say, but 
he says it with commendable brevity, some 
humour, and now and then with a certain elegance. 
Koussevitzky paraded his fellow-countryman as a 
petit maitre, which is, I think, a character that 
suits him admirably. The mock classicisms of the 
Prokofieff work were- delineated with exquisite 
polish, and the whole effect was agreeable and 
duly entertaining. 

Sibelius is nothing if he is not intense, and this 
one-movement composition was a deeply moving 
experience. From the moment that upward strid- 
ing scale is heard in the opening bars, so porten- 

_tous and grim, the music held us wondering, 
baffled, enchanted. Sibelius allows neither one’s 
reason nor one’s senses to rest by any resort to pad- 
ding. He has no wee for purely sensuous allure- 


ment, for what one may call the hypnotic power 
of music. His statements are like the statements 
of the logician, direct and unambiguous (though 
whether you can translate a musical statement into 
piain speech is another matter). This Symphony, 
his Opus 105, is characteristically rich in material, 
and a re-hearing under so imaginative and sensi- 
tive a conductor revealed new beauties and new 
interest in every page. One may not use the word 
characteristic loosely where themes or motifs are 
long and short and of moderate length and have 
little family resemblance. Here, as _ elsewhere, 
Sibelius employs a motif, like that in 6/4 measure 
following the section in 2/2 marked Allegro molto 
moderato, which has the character of a tune only 
partially quoted, beginning perhaps in the middle 
or towards the end, the real tune never really being 
completely heard, an enigma of which he alone 
knows the secret. Whatever the reason. the 
fascination i; always there, but with no more hyp- 
notism of the sensuous kind than there is in a cold 
shower bath. 


Tchaikovsky Transformed 


Not many weeks ago we were blaming Herr 
Furtwangler for his free interpretation of standard 
works. He was caught, so to speak, red-handed 
maltreating the sacred tempi of Beethoven and re- 
organising, or rather de-organising, the dynamic ex- 
pression marks at his own caprice. What shall 
we say now of this masterful Russian conductor 
doing much the same thing to the Fifth Symphony 
of Tchaikovsky? Obviously Koussevitzky would 
yield to none in his respect and admiration for the 
great symphonist, yet his cavalier treatment of the 
score here and there was remarkable. One began 
to notice his licence in the second movement where 
three bars before the section marked Moderato con 
anima he permitted his first violins to play meszo- 
forte instead of the ppp which is there indicated. 
The point was not of great importance here, but 
it represented an independence of the composer’s 
markings which became particularly striking as 
the work proceeded. In the third movement, 
ravishingly played, an unauthorised ritenuto 
would be followed by its corresponding a lempo, 
while in the finale the speed markings were openly 
defied and others substituted. Most flagrant was 
this disobedience when the Allegro Vivace (alla 
breve) arrived. The composer had stipulated that 
a minim should go at 120. Koussevitzky took this 
at a breakneck speed that could not have beén less 
than 168! The effect was marvellous if unortho- 
dox. The audience gasped, and at the end there 
was a tornado of applause. They were sti!l cheer- 
ing as I walked down Regent Street thinking of 
Nelson’s blind eye. 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS Ltd. 
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in particular, and not for the acquisition of gain. 
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N= NOVELS 


My Sister My Bride. By Cyril Hume. Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d. 
Man of Straw. By Norman Street. Eldon Press. 
Ts. 6d. 
The Laughing Philosopher. By Dion Clayton 
Calthrop. Chapman ®& Hall. 7s. 6d. 
[REVIEWED By ANNE ARMSTRONG 


VERY much doubt whether Lawrence, the hero 
of ‘‘ My Sister My Bride,’’ would have been 
allowed in the politest homes or at the most “* re- 
fined ’’ dining tables of the English county—his 
speech is a mixture of bad language and obsceni- 
ties—but there is a grandeur and an_ unusual 
quality which would certainly be welcomed at the 
less strict tables of Bohemia. It is an extraordi- 
narily difficult book to review for a variety of 
reasons. Its English is delightfully simple in 
places and unelegantly spattered with American- 
isms and bad language in others. One character 
is beautifully conceived and would and could give 
offence to nobody, others will most certainly shock 
elderly and timid readers into a pained silence. 
Again, that both father and son should love a girl 
of sixteen is somewhat unusual, but the actual tell- 
ing of the love has been done with a wonderfully 
sympathetic and graceful touch. There will be 
some who will discover in Nancy a precociousness 
that is disgusting and nauseating, there will be 
others who will guard her in their hearts ‘as a 
beautifully conceived and lasting memory. 

And Lawrence, round whom, with Nancy, the 
story revolves—what shall I say about Lawrence ? 
Sensual—yes, foul-mouthed—yes, but lovable and 
with the seed of greatness in his make-up? Yes, 
speaking for myself (and here I have the advan- 
tage over you, who must perforce be silent—at any 
rate on this page), yes and yes and yes. 

Not a book to be written down as a masterpiece, 
but a book that will certainly appeal to some as the 
most arresting book that they have read for many 
a long day and for others a book that cannot find 
its way too quickly into the dust bin. I sympa- 
thise with the ‘‘ others’? and I belong to the 
some.”’ 

Written wordily and with a tin-trumpet flourish, 
its main plot dealing with vicious men and women, 
I can find little or no excuse for ‘‘ Man of Straw ”’ 
being in print. 

Michael Victor, the Screen’s Perfect Lover, 
living with one actress (and there were many 
before her) and finding it necessary to keep his 
hand in, lays siege to the young and inexperienced 
Else and by lying and acting persuades her to 
give herself to him unconditionally. Other crimes 
like drowning a man and deceiving his mistress are 
there in profusion, but that Michael Victor recog- 
nised his own iniquitous behaviour and avtdaially 
threw himself over a cliff seemed not to help the 
story at all. A sordid little book with just the 
right amount of sensual-love-making to have en- 
sured its publication. 

The *‘ laughing Philosopher,”” on the other 
hand, is like a clean fresh wind after a fetid atmo- 


sphere. It is sparkling fantasy with the sparkle 
made more bright by its mixture with heart-ache. 
It is the story of Pierrot and all that Pierrot 
stands for—all the irresponsibility and joy of 
youth and ‘‘ the tears that follow after.’”’ It is the 
pilgrimage (and Charlemagne, Pierrot’s cat and 
constant companion goes too) that takes place in 
the heart of youth and in your heart and mine, 
whether you be an artist or | a coal-heaver. 


Youth in Bondage. 
Ts. 6d. 


The Face of Death. By Mark Gault. Methuen. 
Ts. 6d. 


Karen’s Loyalty. By Donald C. Peattie. Jarrolds. 
Ts. 6d. 

Across the Border. 
Ts. 6d. 


ATIRE is a difficult and delicate foil to use with 
skill and grace, especially in young writers. 

1 pay Mr. Dewes the compliment of assuming he 
is a young man. He is certainly a young writer. 

His satire is not the arrogant, self-satisfied kind 
but flows from him with charm. It seems inherent 
within. And thus, although I do not regard 
‘** Youth in Bondage ”’ as either a particularly good 
book, or one of great importance, | suggest that 
Mr. Simon Dewes, as a writer, has a distinct 
future. 

He tilts, fairly enough, at the life of an ordinary 
Middle-Class Private School. Set his book against 
Dr. Allington’s on the same subject, and his 
satire will be seen to be kindly and with something 
of the lilt of a real writer. The life of an Assistant 
Master, anywhere, is bound to be dull. He is paid 
for that, to some extent. It has the superb con- 
solation of three months holiday a year. So, if 
there be any truth in the modern psychologists’ 
emphasis on the importance of leisure, school- 
mastering should be among the enlightened pro- 
fessions. But we know that, generally speaking, 
it is not. Is it the masters or the system which is 
to be blamed ? 

There is ingenuity in ‘‘ The Face of Death.”’ Mr. 
Gault has made his murder-doer (put it like that, 
to hide the sex of the slayer) diabolically ingenious. 
He takes the denouement perilously near farce. 
His capacity as a novelist is clearly shown in the 
skilful way he steers clear of that disaster. 

He has also a nice sense of portraying character. 
Allowing that, for him, apparently, the whole con- 
tinent of Europe in general is mostly populated 
by Americans, he draws his types well, both with 
sympathy and understanding. A murder tale, 
this, well worth reading. 

Mr. Donald C. Peattie has also distinction in his 
writing. He has also a challenging idea in his 
book. A great savant has two sons. One by 
his wife, who leaves him and brings the boy up 
i: America under another name. The other by his 
mistress, who lives with him. The first, like his 
father, is a scientist ; the second, a pianist. They 
meet when both are grown up. 

Their different but similar characters are well 
drawn. They are clearly branches from the same 


root. Needless to say they both fall in love with 
the same woman. 


By Simon Dewes. Jarrolds. 


By J. G. Sarasin. Hutchinson. 
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‘* Karen’s Loyalty ’’ has a quality of charm of 
its own. Mr. Peattie writes with sincerity. This 
is a book to be recommended. 

Mr. Sarasin is at his old tricks again. This time 
he sets his thrilling tale in Cromwellian times. 
And he certainly knows how to make his thrillers 
thrill, even if, in these days, the language of those 
past days seems strangely archaic. But here is an 
excellent craftsman, who knows every move in the 
game he plays, and this book of his is well up to 
his usually high level. W.F. 


The Rest is Silence. By C. and M. Scharten- 
Antink. Rich and Cowan. 7s. Gd. 


Describe a Circle. By Martin Hare. Heinemann. 
Ts. 6d. 
Wasps. By Caradoc Evans. Rich and Cowan. 
7s. 6d. 
MONG her invisible exports in the last few 
years, Holland can include the work of an 
active and promising group of novelists, in which 
C. and M. Scharten-Antink hold a prominent 
place. The English reader will be glad to have 
been introduced to these two collaborators when he 
puts down ‘“‘ The Rest is Silence ’’—indeed, he 
will have started to feel glad some two hundred 
pages beforehand. On the Continent, not to have 
read this tale is considered disastrous; and J. 
Menzies Wilson has accomplished so good a trans- 
lation that there is no further excuse for not being 
in the movement. 

‘* So long as there shall exist, by reason of law 
and custom, a social condemnation which, in the 
face of civilisation, artificially creates hells on earth, 
and_complicates a destiny that is divine with human 
fatality . . . books like this cannot be useless.”’ 
The preface to ‘‘ Les Misérables ’’ could be bor- 
rowed for ‘‘ The Rest is Silence.’’ Something is 
here for tears. This too is the story of a convict, 
the struggle of a nature which must have sailed 
oft into hatred and darkness but for the pull of that 
fixed human sun we call love. Paolin, peasant and 
poacher and the Jean Valjean of the book, is a 
childlike and memorable being. He never grasps 
why he was commended for disposing of Italy’s 
enemies in the war, and imprisoned for trying to 
shoot the man his wife took for substitute while he 
was at the Front. 

On remand, Paolin glimpses one of the female 
prisoners. When two pairs of eyes have met, 
sometimes all is said. He smuggles a note bidding 
her wait his release, and later, on the Isle of Elba, 
every hour is endured for the sake of a date that 
shines, like a point of light at the end of a tunnel, 
two years ahead. You, being free, are oppressed 
by that prison-house; its thick silence; the feature- 
less walls; the telegraphic tappings between cell 
and cell; the exercise plot over which the sky is 
narrow as above a coffin. The place is smother- 
ingly real; but for the law of libel, one would sug- 
gest the authors had stayed there. And at last 
Paolin’s enlargement; and the huge ironic jest 
which closes the tale, and which the reader shall 
be left to savour—the ending that makes the title 
an inspiration. 


Martin Hare, whose first novel was about 
Southern Ireland, has transported herself to a large 
provincial store in England where far more goes 
on than is noticed across the counter. The relation- 
ship of the head of the firm to one of the girl- 
secretaries is unorthodox, and the amount of 
material with which the author invests it astonish- 
ing. Her touch is sure; the humour quiet and 
ready ; and there is a dry amused cynicism about 
the writing which gives it a smack. One is certain, 
though, that Martin Hare's talents ought to be let 
loose on a deeper and less equivocal idea. 

** Wasps ”’ was discussed when Caradoc Evans’s 
unrelieved satire was first published in 1932. The 
fact that the book is now issued by a different firm 
does not seem to justify the request for renewed 
comment. A.B. 


Bulgaria as She Is 
Where East is West: Life in Bulgaria. By 
Henrietta Leslie. Introduction by Henry W. 
Nevinson. Jarrolds. 2ls. 


AY, vivid, entertaining, and informative, this 

book is really a good deal more than a “‘light- 
hearted narrative of a happy holiday,’’ as Mrs. 
Leslie terms it in her Foreword. The light- 
heartedness is certainly there, but the comprehen- 
sive knowledge—not founded on one visit alone— 
she displays of her subject entitles the work to a 
place in the regard of all those who seriously seek 
t understand what is going on in the Balkans. 
Bulgaria is a little known land, and though its 
capital, Sofia, stands on one of the great high- 
ways of the world, the country is seldom ‘‘visited.”’ 
Tourist traffic, a blessing or a curse according to 
the point of view, is non-existent. 


Yet Bulgaria is quite an interesting country, 
with diversified and often beautiful landscapes, and 
a life at once picturesque and characterisic. The 
country and its people are of course conditioned 
by their past—the centuries of servitude under the 
Turks, their heroic efforts for freedom, their con- 
flicts with their Yugoslav, Greek and Rumanian 
neighbours, and their unfortunate part in the Great 
War. The racial bitterness that infests all the 
Balkans like a plague is peculiarly strong among 
the Bulgars. The book touches rather than dwells 
on these things; it is concerned chiefly with des- 
criptions of Sofia, Plovdiv, Kustendil and other 
cities and towns, and with the customs, manners 
and even the superstitions of their inhabitants : all 
graphically and intimately pictured. 


Two features of Mrs. Leslie’s book are of special 
interest; one is her account of the famous Rose 
Valley whence comes the fragrant attar, while the 
other deals with the almost equally famous 
Bulgarian tobacco and cigarette industry. The 
World depression has, we are told, made a tragic 
difference in the demand for the attar, the price 
of roses having fallen from eleven to three levas 
for a pound, and consequently the business is 
languishing. R.M. 
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The Fluid Ego and the silence of short days, the silence of the year, 
the shadow, 
Last Poems. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. then I shall know that my life is moving still 
10s. 6d. with the 
: with the deep oblivion of earth’s lapse and renewa!. 
éd Mr. Aldington rightly finds in these lines ‘‘ a 


T is hard to understand why the modern 
I intellectual is so proud of having no self. 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Aldous Huxley assure 
us with unction that they have many more selves 
than they have suits of clothes and that they are 
never to-day what they were yesterday. In his 
introduction, Mr. Aldington insists on this baffling 
fluidity as explanatory of D. H. Lawrence. 

Most people think of themselves at least as a 
little hard static core in the midst of the universal 
flux. But the individual Lawrence is as fluid as 
everything else. You can’t bind him down to any- 
thing, because to-day isn’t yesterday, and to-morrow 
will be neither. 


This is no doubt a convenient way of explaining 
‘* the uneven quality ’’ of Lawrence’s writing, but 
it eliminates Lawrence. His works in general and 
these poems in particular have no significance at 
all, if there is no personality behind them. More- 
over it is nonsense to talk about “‘ his fluid ego ”’ 
and almost in the same breath to refer to an 
individualism so assertive, so arrogant, as to be 
disconcerting. The stream that flows only remains 
a stream, because there are more or Jess enduring 
banks to keep it in its course and all Lawrence’s 
work, good, bad and indifferent, was conditioned 
by the rigid bonds of circumstance, which were 
himself. 

However much his personality might be split and 
divided against itself, no fluidity could free him 
from those chains. Nothing in the world, for 
instance, could give him a sense of humour. A 
cruel fate forbade him to look at himself from out- 
side and laugh as a man should laugh at his own 
absurdities. | He never had a glimpse of ‘“‘ the 
laughter at the heart of things.”’ If he could have 
smiled if only for a moment over ‘‘ Whales weep 
not! ’’ he would never have written it. 

The man is so dead serious and can never escape 
from the obsession that shows in the perpetual use 
of such perfectly normal words as ‘‘ thighs,”’ 
“‘loins’”’ and ‘“‘nakedness.” He is as worried over 
the Moon wearing no clothes as the pre-war censor 
was shocked by Monna Vanna’s confession that 
under her clothes she was naked. 

You beauty, O you beauty 

You glistening garmentless beauty ! 
great lady, great glorious lady 
greatest of ladies 

crownless and jewelless and garmentless 


because naked you are more wonderful than 
anything we can stroke. 

Yet there are moments when Lawrence frees 
himself of the puritanism that produced his 
obsession and looking death in the face finds his 
words inspired. 

And if, as autumn deepens and darkens 

I feel the pain of falling leaves, and stems that break 

in storms 

and trouble and dissolution and distress 

and then the softness of deep shadows folding, folding 

around my soul and spirit, around my lips 

so sweet, like a swoon, or more like the drowse of a 

low, sad song 

singing darker than the nightingale, on, on to the 

solstice 


new voice of grandeur and dignity.’’ Yet even 
here there is something missing; the lines have a 
touch of magic, but there is just that lack of dis- 
cipline, that want of artistic choice, which deprives 
them of immortality. They will never become a part 
of human heritage remembered more enduringly 
than any monument of stone or bronze. 

Mrs. Mabel Dodge Luhan has written one of the 
silliest books which have yet appeared about Law- 
rence. Because Lawrence always called Taos 
‘* pristine,”’ she knew ‘‘ I had been right about 
one thing in him. He could see and feel and 
wonder.’’ On one occasion, when her ear had 
been snipped with scissors, ‘* Lawrence palely 
offered me his handkerchief.’ If anyone can 
stand the maddening vocative of ‘‘ Jeffers,’’ which 
appears on nearly every page—the book is 
addressed to an American worthy named 
‘* Robinson Jeffers’’—and wants to see Law- 
rence through the eyes of a particularly foolish 
woman, he will order this book from the 
library. One can forgive him much for having 
made the author wear starched petticoats, ging- 
ham, calico and dimity instead of something 
up-to-date. 


Very Noel Cowardish 


‘* Design for Living ’’ A Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Noel Coward. 

ia ‘Design for Living’’ is having a great success 
on the American stage that is not surprising, 

because this is, at least, Noel Coward at his second 

best, with a large amount of cleverness in design, 

(much too much) skilled dialogue, some very witty 

lines, and some diverting situations. 

The people who compose the play are trumpery, 
worthless, amoral and often boresome. The situa- 
tions in which they find themselves and each other 
are absurdly immoral. In actual fact they would 
cut no ice at all. 

An artist and a playwright, Otto and Leo, are 
friends something and some way after the manner 
of David and Jonathan. Gilda lives with them. 
Ernest is their more responsible critic and patron. 
In Act 1 Gilda is living with Otto and betrays him 
for Leo. In Act 2 she is living with Leo and be- 
trays him for Otto. In Act 3 she has married 
Ernest and betrays him for Otto and Leo, who 
come back together into her life and take her away, 
presumably to live with both of them in a chambre 
a deux lits. 

Devilishly amazing and impudent—is it not ?— 
to be asked to take seriously as a matter of psycho- 
logical interest the hammerings of these people’s 
hearts and to accept as tragedy the crudities of their 
sexual emotions. But, such is Noel Coward’s 
brilliant talent, these people do live and more, and 
have their being. Inanity becomes significant, 
hysteria usurps the power of passion, and sex be- 
comes philosophic. It is an exceedingly clever 
play, full of opportunities for actor and actress, deft 
as well as daring. 
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God and the Scientists 
Scientific Theory and Religion. By E. W. 
Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham. Cambridge. 
25s. 


N the introduction the necessity for the use of 
mathematics is explained by a quotation from 
Roger Bacon: ‘‘ He who knows not mathematics 
cannot know any other sciences; and what is more 
he cannot discover his own ignorance or find its 
proper remedies.’’ And the first half of the book 
is an extremely lucid mathematical explanation of 
how much is known of the composition of the Uni- 
verse and how that knowledge has been reached 
by the great scientists throughout recorded history. 


Until comparatively recently scientists thought 
that the great laws of physics manifested an ink- 
ling of God’s will, and with Einstein’s revelations 
** we thought to gaze upon some new ocean which 
more fully should reflect the will of God.’’ Doctor 
Barnes shows that these hopes were disappointed 
when it was realised that, although Einstein’s 
genius had raised us to a point from which we 
could see more clearly, the vision revealed that 
those laws which had been thought Divine were 
a mere consequence of our mode of measurement, 
and, in fact, no more than a product of man’s 
mind. As the discussion continues, the sense of 
our ignorance is emphasised and the inevitable con- 
clusion is reached that nothing in the Universe 
can be explained except by the activity of an 
Omnipotent Deity. 


Origin of Life 

Doctor Barnes goes on to explain how our Solar 
System was probably caused by a ‘‘ rogue ’’ star 
knocking a piece off the Sun, which cooled down to 
the planets as we know them. As soon as the 
earth was fit to live on ‘* spontaneous generation ”’ 
occurred and, with the assistance of unknown cata- 
lysts, non-living matter was evolved into living, 
thereby beginning the process of evolution. 
Although he accepts the theory of evolution and 
clearly shows how completely it is borne out by 
geology and embryology, he postulates a Creative 
Force at work throughout. Thus he rejects J. S. 
Haldane’s suggestion that at the beginning of the 
world all that has since been evolved was present 
in embryo, on the ground that the evolution of 
self-conscious beings from molten rock in two 
thousand million years would be an unintelligible 
fact, unless we acknowledge the Creative Activity 


of God. 


In his discussion of evolution, there is an inter- 
esting lecture on Mendelism, in which the Bishop 
has some strong comments to make on mental 
defectives and their treatment. 

He considers the various beliefs as to the ulti- 
mate nature of things from the standpoint of 
moderate realism, and finds himself in agreement 
with W. R. Inge that God is the only ‘‘ con- 
scious ’’ subject necessary to the existence of the 
world. But, although he does not allow that the 


world as we know i®has an independent existence, 


he holds that it has its being in God, with Whom 
it constitutes a unity. The arguments are con- 


vincing and, as he says, lose nothing by having 
the moral weight of Christian tradition behind 
them. 


His arguments lead Doctor Barnes to the con- 
clusion that the Hiesenberg uncertainty-relations 
present a loop-hole for the introduction of volition 
without upsetting our statistical laws. Except for 
this latitude free-will would be impossible, without 
causing somewhere an action lacking a consequent 
reaction. He shows that we have the choice of 
good and evil, and, although he rejects Lamarck- 
ism, he is of the opinion that man’s measure of 
immortality is the degree to which his personality 
is permeated with Goodness, Beauty and Truth. 
These, which he submits are the only objective 
values, are indestructible because they are the 
attributes of God. Furthermore, as such values 
are associated with finite personality, it follows 
that in these characteristics the finite self is 
immortal. 


Although every aspect of modern theology is 
subjected to a critical analysis, even a sensitively 
religious mind could hardly be offended by the 
sincere and impartial handling of the subject. The 
Bishop’s impressive search for truth is actuated by 
his belief that ‘‘ religious ecstasy should be sub- 
jected to morality and reason.”’ 

In conclusion he draws attention to the danger- 
ously wide gap in knowledge between the leaders 
of science and the educated citizen, and predicts 
that the ideas presented in his book will not be 
absorbed by the general community before several 
generations have passed. But Doctor Barnes’ 
book is the best ieee against his own 
pessimism. 

R. M.N. 


“ Maga ” 
Tales from the Outposts. (In 12 Vols.) Blackwood. 


W's, any consistent reader of Blackwood’s 

Magazine to be dumped suddenly in the 
heart of Africa or on the most precipitous spur of 
the Himalayas without map or compass, yet, I 
feel, he would emerge scathless owing to the lore 
he had garnered in the years in which, month by 
month, he diligently and delightedly perused 
Blackwood’s. Even the open seas or the shoaling, 
treacherous, tropical rivers would hold no terrors 
for those who have read and re-read the writings 
of such men as Weston, Martyr and Shalimar. 


Blackwood could not have rendered his legions 
of avid readers a more signal service than by pub- 
lishing this extremely attractive series of ‘‘ Tales 
from the Outposts.’’ They will be read with the 
utmost pleasure by all, irrespective of age or sex. 
Readings from Blackwood’s should be included in 
all school curriculums. For, apart from the general 
excellence of the prose and the high level of 
interest, nothing would do more to instil an almost 
working knowledge of that magnificently many- 
sided unit—the British Empire, or of the men who 
made and are still making history in the fashion- 
ing of it in every corner of the globe. 


Davip GUTHRIE, 
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In Praise of Tea 
To Think of Tea. By Agnes Repplier. Cape. 5s. 
[Reviewep By O. M. GREEN. ] 


HE one memorable saying about tea not 
quoted in this charming book is the sarcasm 
of the author’s own countryman (in ‘‘ Life,’’ I 
think) that ‘‘ the whole War had to be held up 
every afternoon while the British Army had its 
tea.’’ But, as she confesses, ‘*‘ never since the 
Revolution have we returned heartily to tea’’: 
even in cosmopolitan New York, the tea leaves are 
tightly tied in a muslin bag and the water 
frequently not boiled. 

It is amazing that Miss Repplier can have 
packed so much erudition into so small a book, 
yet all with so much grace and humour. Every 
tea-drinker worth remembering is mentioned, with 
appropriate anecdote, from the Emperor Shen 
Nung, ‘‘ the divine husbandman ’’ (divinest of all 
in his discovery of tea, 3,670 years ago), to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. In between we have James II’s 
chaplain, who praised tea because it ‘* reconciles 
men to sobriety,’ and Forbes, who remonstrated 
with the Butcher Cumberland after Culloden, but 
condemned tea because it diminished the drinking 
of ale. (Miss Repplier might have mentioned that 
‘*Tom Brown” at Rugby drank lots of ale and 
was also allowed ‘‘ as mucfi tea as he pleased ”’ : 
but the two do not really go well together). 

Of course, all the great tea-table figures appear, 
Johnson, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Cowper, Sidney 
Smith; also a Mrs. Dorothy Bradshaigh, who 
strictly forbade tea-drinking in the almshouse she 
built in 1772, ‘‘ the tea such people must drink 
being poison ’’—which is brutal but penetrating. 

Oddly enough, Miss Repplier seems to have no 
preference of her own. She pays just tribute to 
the Chinese for showing that tea must be drunk 
in the thinnest porcelain (I once travelled in a 
German liner where the afternoon cups were 
nearly half-an-inch thick: it makes one understand 
Hitlerism), but seems equally admiring of Indian 
and China teas. She is rather too fond of tea- 
parties. Whatever their social value, experience 
teaches us that tea in other people’s houses—as 
the butler in ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest ”’ 
said of champagne in married households—‘ is 
rarely to be relied upon.” 

But who would criticise the author of this 
profound and affectionate summing up: ‘‘ We 
cannot conceive of social conditions in England 
without the tranquillising influence of tea. The 
Englishman who drinks it turns from the harsh 
facts of life, which he does not deny, to its re- 
current and recognised consolations.’’ Dizzy’s 
aphorism about talking politics after dinner was 
nowhere so near the mark as that. 


Bengal Mutiny. By George Dangerfield. Hutchin- 
son. 10s. 6d. 

ie the three-quarters of a century that has 
elapsed since the Indian Mutiny there has been 

plenty of time to get the facts into perspective, take 

the measure of the proceedings of the principal 

actors and observe the results of that great up- 


heaval. In ‘* Bengal Mutiny ’’ Mr. George Dan- 
gerfield has set forth in a clear and concise manner 
the general outline of events with all the principal 
incidents treated in sufficient detail to be both 
interesting and instructive; and he has gone far 
enough towards allotting praise and blame to assure 
his readers that the occurrences which he chronicles 
have not failed to give rise to very definite reactions 
in his own mind. 

The slack, cocksure administration of the East 
India Company, unprepared for the native opposi- 
tion aroused by the radical reforms of the over-con- 
fident and too energetic Lord Dalhousie, walked 
straight into a trap of its own setting. The first 
year of the Mutiny was principally remarkable on 
the British side for deeds of great heroism inter- 
spersed by repeated instances of official stupidity 
and perhaps pardonable, indecision. Only when 
considerable help arrived from other parts of India 
and from overseas was the situation in Bengal got 
under control. In Mr. Dangerfield’s pages every- 
thing falls into place. MONKSWELL. 


Not a Bed Book 


The Death Pack. By Ray Sonin. The Fenland 
Press. 7s. 6d. 
[ REvieweD By W.H.B.] 
I have read so many books about clever gangs of 
crooks 
With a “‘ Chief ” who’s in the background all 
the time, 
That I’m getting hard to please, for in thrillers 
such as these 
There is apt to be a plethora of crime. 


In ** The Death Pack ”’ which I read just before 
I went to bed 
(Which I now see was a silly thing to do) 
There are murders in such plenty (ten perhaps, or 
was it twenty ?) 
That I dreamt that I took part in one or two. 


I was in a taxi-cab (in a sort of smash and grab) 
With a corpse which I was trying hard to hide, 
And it took me half an hour in that cab to 
overpower 
The policeman I had taken for a ride. 


In my i) 1 used a knife and (according to my 
wife 
I was bent on killing everyone I could, 
When I screamed aloud in fright in the middle 
of the night, 
I had just met a gorilla in a wood! 
On escaping from this beast I was poisoned (twice 
at least), 
I was taken to a house in Notting Hill, 
I was face to face with Death (I could feel his icy 
breath), 
For the order of the leader was to “ kill’! 


Read ‘‘ The Death Pack ”’ if you dare, but for 
goodness sake beware, 
For although at seven and sixpence it is cheap, 
If you’re anything like me I’m prepared to 
guarantee 
It’s a thriller which will haunt you in your sleep ! 
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Surrender of Empire 


‘© The Surrender of an Empire,’’ by Nesta H. Webster (Boswell Printing and Publishing Co., 
Ltd.), went into a second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 


Ts. 6d. 


therefore hold it a privilege to reprint week by 


HEN August, 1914, dawned in all the 
glory of summer sunshine and ripening 
cornfields few people dreamt that the ad- 

vent of this festive month heralded the ending of 
anera. England, serene, secure, rooted in ancient 
traditions hitherto almost unquestioned, was to be 
no more. The little island that controlled the 
destinies of a vast Empire, separated by the ram- 
part of the sea from the troubles of the Continent, 
was now to be permanently reft from her lofty 


isolation and drawn into the dusty arena of inter- 
national strife. 


There are those to-day who still maintain that 
England might have stood aside and watched un- 
moved the dismembering of France and Belgium. 
Throughout the past twelve years every form of 
propaganda has been brought into play in order 
to show that our participation in the Great War 
was a gigantic blunder, that ‘‘ we were mad to 
fight,’’ and consequently that the flower of England 
perished in a mistaken cause. This propaganda 
has not been without effect. The memory of the 
public is short and the great issues at stake in 1914 
have been largely lost to sight. The younger 
generation knows nothing of the famous White 
Paper of August 6, 1914; it does not trouble to 
consult the files of the Press for that date, nor the 
British Documents on the Origins of the War, 
recently issued. 


x * 


The War loosed on the world by Germany was 
no sudden explosion, but the outcome of a long- 
standing scheme of preparation. Its origins must 
be sought at least as far back as the time of 
Frederick the Great, whose scheme of Prussian 
domination contained the embryo of the pan- 
Germanism that in the nineteenth century assumed 
visible form in the Pan-German League (founded 
in 1890) and its numerous affiliations. The defeat 
of Prussia’s ancient rival, Austria, in 1866, and 
of the eternal object of its hatred, France, in 1870, 
paved the way for the pan-German scheme of world 
domination to which naturally the British Empire 
provided the most formidable obstacle. 

That England’s turn must come next was obvious 
to a few obscure individuals who wrote to 
The Times after the battle of Sedan, but the public 
chose to be guided by Carlyle who wrote: ‘‘ That 
noble, patient, deep, pious and solid Germany 
should be at length welded into a nation and be- 
come Queen of the Continent, instead of vapouring, 
vainglorious, gesticulating, quarrelsome, restless 
and oversensitive France, seems to me the hope- 
fullest public fact that has occurred in my time.” 
England, always strangely grateful to the men who 
have misled her, set up a statue to Carlyle, and 


It was and is, in our opinion, a book of first-rate and fundamental importance for all 
who would understand the politics of the world in which we live so anxiously to-day. 


We 


week extracts from this illuminating history. 


emblazoned his name in golden letters around the 
reading-room of the British Museum; yet no 
tribute has ever been paid to the foresight of 
General Gordon who, as early as 1882, wrote the 
following prophetic words : 

Every Briton should think of the future of his 
country and cause each one to insist on the Govern- 
ment passing a measure for compulsory universal 
military training! So far as England is concerned, 
she need not, for the next quarter of a century, be 
under any apprehension of serious difficulties arising 
with any of her European neighbours, but in 1910 or 
thereabouts there will have arisen a naval Power which 
may prove mightier than she, and should she (Ger- 
many) gain the supremacy, England will become 
extinct both as a land and sea Power, and all her 
dependencies, including India, will fall into Germany’s 
clutches. You may live to see this. I shall not, but 
when that time comes, remember my words. 

For years after the South African War, Lord 
Roberts and Sir Henry Wilson carried on their 
campaign for National Service, winning for them- 
selves the unpopularity which, from the days of 
Noah onwards, has attended those who warned 
their contemporaries of impending disaster. In a 
speech at the Free Trade Hall in Manchester on 
October 22, 1912, Lord Roberts spoke of ‘‘ the 
illusions of peace and universal disarmament ”’ 
cherished by Cobden and John Bright, whilst 
Prussia was engaged in drilling ‘‘ the mightiest 


and most disciplined force that this earth has ever 
contained! ”’ 


Amid those auspicious dreams of peace for what was 
that army being trained? K6niggratz, Metz, St. Privat 
and Sedan are the answer. . . . Now in the year 1912, 
just as in 1866 and just as in 1870, war will take place 
the instant the German forces by land and sea are, by 
their superiority at every point, as certain of victory 
as anything in human calculation can be made certain. 
‘‘ Germany strikes when Germany’s hour has struck.” 
Over a hundred Unionist Members of Parliament 

signed a letter of congratulation to Lord Roberts 
on the courageous warning he had uttered, but the 
speech raised a storm of protest from the Liberals, 
one of whom, Sir William Byles, asked Mr. Lloyd 
George in the House of Commons whether it would 


not be possible to deprive Lord Roberts of his 
pension. 


The Nation, in an article entitled ‘‘ A Diabolical 
Speech,”’ said that ‘‘ there ought to be some means 
of bringing to book a soldier, in receipt of money 
from the State, who speaks of a friendly Power as 
Lord Roberts spoke of Germany.’’ Lord Roberts, 
the writer went on to say, “‘ is a mere jingo in 
opinion and character, and he interprets the life 
and interests of this nation and this Empire by the 
crude lusts and fears which haunt the unimagina- 
tive soldier’s brain.”’ 


Lord Haldane, the principal antagonist of Lord 
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Roberts’s scheme of National Service, has been 
praised for the creation of the Expeditionary Force 
of 1914, but if Lord Roberts had been listened to 
we should have been able to put half a million men 
instead of 80,000 into the field soon after the out- 
break of war. Moreover, if Lord Roberts instead 
of Lord Haldane had conducted the negotiations 
that took place with Germany in 1912, would there 
have been a war at all? 
% 


The frantic scenes of rejoicing that took place 
in Germany on the outbreak of war provided a 
striking contrast to the sober attitude of the British 
people. The hesitations of the Liberal Cabinet, 
whilst increasing German audacity, exasperated 
the patriotic elements in the nation, who through- 
out the week-end of August 2 lived in an agony 
of fear lest England should be disgraced in the 
eyes of the world by refusing to stand by France 
and Belgium. The relief that followed on these 
days of suspense manifested itself in a wave of 
enthusiasm born of the conviction that war with 
all its horrors was to be preferred to peace with 
dishonour. Never did a people enter on a mighty 
conflict with less jingoism and with a graver sense 
of responsibility. 

Indeed, such was the tolerance of the British 
public that two demonstrations were allowed to take 
place on this fateful Sunday, which must have led 
to bloodshed in any Continental city. One was 
the amazing spectacle of hundreds of young 
Germans collected in front of the German 
Consulate waving their hats and cheering for 
war, the other was a mass meeting of the 
British Socialists in Trafalgar Square, assem- 
bled under the auspices of the International 
Labour and Socialist Bureau, to protest against 
war. The latter demonstration was led by Keir 
Hardie, George Lansbury, and also by H. M. 
Iiyndman, the head of the British Socialist Party, 
which had originated in 1881 as the Democratic 
Federation. Before this date no Socialist organisa- 
tion existed in England, nor any purely British 
Socialism, and the Democratic Federation was 
founded under the direct inspiration of the foreign 
revolutionaries, who foregathered at the Rose 
Street Club in Soho, with a view to propagating 
the doctrines of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 
It was therefore only natural that the disciples of 
this German-Jew and those of his German com- 
rade, Friedrich Engels, who helped Keir Hardie 
to found the Independent Labour Party in 1893, 
should champion the cause of Germany on the out- 
break of war. 

Hyndman and some of his followers later saw 
the error of their ways, and in 1916 split the British 
Socialist Party in two—the patriotic section that 
stood for the successful prosecution of the War 
calling themselves the National Socialist Party, 
whilst the pro-German section retained the name 
of British Socialist Party until they were merged 
into the Communist Party, after the War, in 1920. 

The Independent Labour Party, however, main- 
tained its anti-patriotic attitude throughout, and it 
was one of its leading members, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, then Labour Member for Leicester, 


who wrote in the Leicester Pioneer for August 7 
that the reason ‘‘ why England has practically 
declared war on Germany ”’ is “‘ that our Foreign 
Office is anti-German, and that the Admiralty was 
anxious to seize any opportunity of using the Navy 
in battle practice.”’ And he added: ‘ Never did 
we arm our people and ask them to give us their 
lives for less good cause than this.” 

In another circle, which appeared in the Labour 
Leader, organ of the I.L.P., on August 13, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald published a violent attack 
on Sir Edward Grey, declaring that the European 
War was the result of the Entente with France, 
and that we were in it in consequence of Sir 
Edward Grey’s foreign policy—an accusation that 
the Germans at once reprinted, and have made use 
of ever since in order to prove ‘‘ England’s War 
Guilt.” The Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, re- 
ferring to this in the House of Commons on March 
8, 1915, said: ‘* I much regret that a paper con- 
taining such grave misrepresentations of the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government should have been 
published at a time when these misrepresentations 
could have no other effect but to encourage the 
enemy.” 

The role of the Pacifists was thus, not to avert 
war, but to discredit our cause when we were 
fighting. Throughout the whole course of the War 
the I.L.P. acted as a focus for all the anti-patriotic 
elements in the country. 


It would be easy to give a list of men—natural- 
ised British citizens who turned against us in an 
hour of need, but their names are of no interest 
now, and the only purpose served in recalling their 
memory is to show that the public were not always 
wrong in their suspicions with regard to a Hidden 
Hand that maintained persons of doubtful loyalty 
in positions of trust whilst keeping well-tried 
patriots in the background. The astonishing way 
in which rewards for war services were dealt out 
was only equalled by the way in which they were 
in other cases withheld. It is, of course, compre- 
hensible that, amidst the gigantic ‘‘ clearing up "’ 
that followed on the Great War, people too modest 
to push themselves might be overlooked, but this 
does not explain why all kinds of Pacifists, 
Socialists, Internationalists and pro-Germans 
should have been appointed to important posts 
during the War and have emerged from it with 
honours, nor why aliens of doubtful loyalty should 
have been employed in public offices. 

The Hidden Hand was no figment of a fevered 
popular imagination, and its operations have been 
only too evident since the War ended. The change 
that has come over the Press provides the clearest 
evidence that some subtle influence is at work to 
discredit everything we once stood for. 

During the War the Press played its part gal- 
lantly ; even the Herald—now the Daily Herald— 
allowed itself to be carried away into occasional 
bursts of patriotism. Then patriotism was taken 
as a matter of course, and anti-patriots existed only 
as abnormal excrescences on the body of the State. 
Now patriotism has come to be regarded as abnor- 
mal, ‘‘ an antiquated prejudice incompatible with 
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universal benevolence.’’ A flood of war-books has 
been poured forth besmirching the memory of the 
men who fought for England, representing them as 
cowards, drunkards, men of debased and brutal 
instincts. Books on these lines can be sure of a 
wide circulation with corresponding profits to the 
writers. In view of the monetary advantages to be 
gained by these effusions it is not surprising they 
should come to be written ; the wonder is that once 
patriotic newspapers should give them publicity 
and even accord them the most cordial reception. 


On has only to turn over the files of newspapers 
that appeared ten or fifteen years ago to become 
aware of the extraordinary change in_ public 
opinion not only with regard to patriotism but to all 
dominant issues. The robustness that then char- 
acterised it has given way to a spirit of compromise 
that leaves every principle on which civilisation 
rests an open question. Leading constitutional 
organs throw open their columns to the advocates 
of social, moral, political and religious disintegra- 
tion, whilst closing them to those who would defend 
the very causes for which these same journals once 
stood. To think as we thought in those great but 
terrible years of 1914-18, is to be regarded as almost 
eccentric. And this not because subsequent events 
have disproved the ‘‘ rightness ’’ of our war-time 
outlook, but because the forces of destruction have 
triumphed, because the renegades who sought our 
undoing have been raised to power and honour, 
and because the flower of England’s manhood lies 
buried in the fields of Flanders. 


Were they ‘‘ mad to fight,’ as one much- 
acclaimed ‘‘ Christian Socialist’? expressed it? 
Yes, perhaps—for some of those who came after. 
But they fought for the England they knew—the 
England of the future was mercifully hidden from 
their eyes. They rest in peace. 


When the glorious day of November 11, 1918, at 
last brought calm to a tormented world, it seemed 
as if a new era of peace and prosperity had dawned 
on the human race. England, in spite of her im- 
mense losses in killed and wounded, in shattered 
lives and homes left desolate, found herself never- 
theless in a particularly favourable position. The 
threat of invasion had never materialised, no deva- 
stated regions scarred here countryside, her fleet was 
intact, her credit unshaken. She could feel with 
pride that her troops had fought with the utmost 
gallantry on the field of battle, that the nation had 
displayed admirable fortitude throughout, and that 
the Dominions had rallied magnificently to her sup- 
port. Finally, her greatest trade rival had been, 
temporarily at least, put eut of the running. Now 
. surely was the opportunity to capture fresh mar- 
kets, to draw the bonds of Empire closer and prove 
te her sons beyond the seas that their allegiance 
had not been in vain. 

As early as 1916, Mr. Hughes, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, at a luncheon of the City 
Carlton Club on March 20, with Mr. Balfour pre- 
siding, had urged the framing of an Imperial Trade 
policy without delay : 


The British people . . . recognise amongst the chief 
causes of this war the desire of Germany to wrest from 
Britain her industrial and commercial supremacy. 
(Hear, hear.) 


After describing the determination of the nation 
to defeat this design, Mr. Hughes went on to say: 


There are some people in this country to-day, calling 
themselves British citizens, who would rather we lost 
the War than that German trade with England and 
German influence in English trade should be lost. 

Of course, if Britain is simply going to get what it 
wants from Germany (cries of ‘‘ No’) as it did before 
the War, the matter is very simple. But if not, then 
the producers of Britain and the Empire ought to be 
told what the trade policy of Britain after the War is 
going to be (cheers) so that they can make their 
arrangements accordingly. 

The Empire is capable of providing all the sugar 
consumed in Britain, yet we placed ourselves in bond- 
age to Germany and Austria, eating an inferior article 
because it was cheap, while fertile sugar-producing 
lands throughout the Empire were allowed to lie idle. 
This war has wrung the death-knell of a policy of 
cheapness that took no thought for the social and 
industrial welfare of the workmen, that mistook mere 
wealth for greatness, no matter whether the wealth was 
in our hands or those of German Jews. (Cheers.) Well, 
after this war where are we going to get our sugar 
—from the Empire or from Germany and Austria? 
What new industries are we going to establish? What 


old ones are we going to develop? . . . These are 
questions that ought to be answered now. 
(Cheers.) ... 


Unhappily the ‘‘ hears!’ and cheers that punc- 
tuated this stirring appeal led to no definite plan of 
action ; the influence of the financiers in the City 
and of ‘‘ those people calling themselves British 
citizens,’’ who, as Mr. Hughes had pointed out, 
thought less of winning the War than of main- 
taining profitable relations with Germany, was al- 
lowed to prevail and the world markets that Britain 
might have captured were lost to her perhaps for 
ever. Why, instead of promising ‘‘ homes for 
heroes,’’ did not the Government, the moment the 
War ended, set out on some great scheme of Em- 
pire development that would have obviated all the 
years of unemployment and industrial unrest that 
followed? Surely the first thing for Great Britain 
to do was to consolidate the Empire ? 

The second was to consolidate the position of the 
Allies if another war was to be averted. Above 
all, it was necessary to maintain and strengthen 
the Entente with France and to guarantee her 
security in the future. Whatever misunderstand- 
ings might have arisen, largely through tempera- 
mental differences, between the two countries 
during the War one fact remained—France, owing 
to her geographical position, had borne the brunt 
of the conflict, and she had borne it as much .on 
our behalf as on her own. To represent the British 
Expeditionary Force as merely ‘‘ going to the 
rescue of France ’’ was absurd. It is true we were 
bound in honour to stand by her, but we were also 
acting in self-defence. As Sir Max Waechter had 
pointed out, England was the real objective. France 
and Belgium lay between Germany and her prin- 
cipal aim—the destruction of the British Empire. 
Therefore, if this design was to be finally thwarted, 
it could only be through common action on the 
part of the Allies to hold Germany in check in the 
future, 
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“ Heritage.”’ By J. O. Twiss. 
Theatre. 
PURPOSE does not, in itself, ruin a play. 
Quite otherwise. By itself, however, it may 
overweight the drama. And the one-eyed stance 
which Mr. Twiss takes in addressing the subject 
of hereditary influence is unfortunate. 

He is terribly in earnest. Believing that the son 
of a murderer will murder, the offspring of a 
drunkard drink, and that every mental or moral 
abnormality is reproduced in the next generation, 
he believes inevitably and passionately in the steril- 
isation of the unfit as the foundation of any sane 
society. So, in order to further the eugenic cause, 
he has written a play which shall purge our souls 
with pity and terror. 

The device is not very new. We begin with 
counsel for the defence (that coldly admirable actor 
and elocutionist, Mr. Malcolm Keen) pleading for 
a murderer who, in the dock, is plainly abnormal. 
He cites instances to prove his point and, as he 
and the court fade out (how much the very modern 
theatre owes to the screen!) his instances come to 
life before us. We are shown five episodes enacted 
twenty-five years ago, ranging from dipsomania 
through epilepsy to murder; then we are shown 
their tragic sequels or repetitions to-day. But if 
only Mr. Twiss had been content with a straight 
ordinary play instead of resorting to these 
spasmodic variations of a solitary air, how much 
more persuasive his sermon might have been—how 
much more attractive his drama. 

There was a large cast and hardly an episode 
that was not acted for all it was worth. But, by 
Gum, says you, and by Heritage, says you, how 
depressing ! 


St. James’ Theatre. ‘* The Late Christopher 
Bean.’”’ Adapted from René Fauchois’ Comedy 
by Emlyn Williams. 

HOSE who despair of the English playgoer, 
who are driven to believe that garbage is his 
chief delight, salaciousness his habit of mind, have 
their answer. This brilliant comedy (what a pity 
that a Frenchman wrote it first!) is clean, witty 
and entirely human. The satire bites but not too 
savagely, the irony is complete, and, with a touch 
cf pathos and an element of decency in conduct, 
the play does hold the mirror up to Nature. It has 
all been transplanted wonderfully well by Mr. 

Emlyn Williams. 

The fun begins when a country doctor who 
“knew nothing of medicine and looked like a 
gardener ’’ is visited by two unscrupulous art 
dealers and a reputable art critic. The dealers 
have come to get the pictures which Christopher 
Bean, a drunken genius only recognised and 
appraised ten years after his death, had left as 
security for a loan of £20 with Dr. Haggett in 
whose family he had lived. It goes on when it is 
discovered that Mrs. Haggett had burned some 
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fifteen of these pictures, valued at £2,000 apiece, 
when Haggett has exchanged the only two sur- 
vivors with the earliest dealer for £35, and when 
the Haggett family try to wheedle or swindle her 
portrait by Christopher Bean out of Gwenny, their 
long-serving Welsh maid, who had apparently, 
loving him devotedly, been the artist’s mistress. 

She had not. She had been his wife and thus 
comes the ingenious end of the comedy, the 
frustration of selfish greed, the impotence of 
crookery. 

It is all in the truest tradition of comedy, often 
relentless comedy. I found the first act rather 
tedious and the end a little hustled with confusion. 
But the perfection of the second act in situation and 
dialogue, in manner and in methods, is absolute and 
convincing. This play ought to run for many 
months and it is full of hope for a resurgent 
British theatre. 

As for Cedric Hardwicke’s Dr. Haggett, 
Christopher Bean never painted a portrait more 
rightly called a masterpiece. There were 
reminiscences of his performance in Eden Philpotts 
and in Show Boat, but this picture stands by itself 
—completely conceived, individual, and vital. If 
I thought Edith Evans’ Gwenny a little marred, as 
well as inaudible, by reason of a Welsh accent, and 
missing in one cylinder where occasion was made 
for pathos, I was obviously in a marked minority. 
And the rest of the cast, especially Louise Hampton 
as the wholly unattractive wife of the little doctor, 
was worthy of a notable play. G.C.P. 
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India 
SIR,—Mr. Baldwin now says that the Simon Report is 
out of date and, so he infers, will not be acceptable to 
the Joint Committee. I submit that this is a fresh 
attempt to hoodwink the Committee. Up here we respect 
Lord Derby too much to believe he will be so fooled. 
But does the rest of the country know him as the manu- 
facturing North-West does? Surely, as Lord Irwin in 
February last told the House of Lords, the Committee 
should consider every Plan without prejudice de novo. 
Meantime Ministers ought not to seek to burke free 
inquiry. Up here at any rate we know our industry is 
done, killed stone dead, unless the Committee squashes 
Federation : what affects our politicians more is that 
Federation has split the Party. 
Barrow in Furness. 


Cyclists and Red Rear Lights 

SIR,—An important amendment to the French ‘‘ Code 
de la Route ”’ will come into force on July Ist, 1933. 
From that date all cyclists (including foreign visitors) 
must carry a red rear light on their cycles, in place of 
the reflectors as at present required. Another amend- 
ment to the Code is that, where a special cycle path 
is available, cyclists must not ride in the road adjacent 
thereto. 

In view of these amendments in France to their Road 
Traffic Act, otherwise ‘‘ Code de la Route,’’ and con- 
sidering the numerous accidents all over England to 
cyclists who only use a rear reflector, instead of a red 
lamp, it seems downright folly that it has not been made 
compulsory for all cyclists to carry the red rear light in 
lieu of the so-called reflectors. Surely it is high time 
we followed the Continent in this matter by amendments 
to our present ‘“ Roads Traffic Act” and so put a stop 
to the present dangerous state of our roads : all vehicles, 
whether propelled mechanically or otherwise, should be 
coinpelled by law to show a red light at the rear of such 
vehicle—cycle or not. 

London, W. 


Tuos. WHITE. 


W. R. CapoGan-ROTHERY. 
Better Than No Bread 


SIR,—At nine o’clock in the evening 1 found my house- 
hold. had run out of bread. So I went to an admirable 
teashop which was serving every sort of refreshment 
and asked for a loaf. I could not be served. It was after 
8 p.m. The law would not allow it, nor the Court award 
it. 

So I sat down and I ordered four rolls and when they 
were brought I put them inside my evening paper, paid 
my bill, and returned to a grateful household. 

But if anyone can tell me in the sacred name of early 
closing, sweated labour or any other of the contumacious 
catchwords of our age, the sense or reason of laws which 
trample thus on the elements of personal liberty I shall 
be much obliged. And if anyone can hold out to me a 
convincing hope for the future of a country thus mis- 
governed I shall be greatly surprised. 

Westminster. L. BAKER. 
Larwood Again 

SIR,—Mr. Moule, as an old international, is to be 
respected in his opinions on the Larwood controversy. 
Yet leg-theory is only the rational outcome of the 
change which has taken place in the batsman’s tactics 
since Mr. Moule’s day. It was considered then not 
playing the game to protect one’s wicket with one’s 
pads; to-day, every single county batsman covers his 
wicket to a ball bowled on the off. 

What answer has the bowler got? Inswingers and 
breaks-back are futile against this defence, and so leg- 
theory was developed as a counter-attack. 

Not for one moment do I defend leg-theory. But I do 
recognise that the batsman has brought it upon himself. 
If it is unsporting, so then is the batsman’s practice of 
defending his wicket with his pads. 

Again, what does the spectator want to see? Either 
runs or wickets. He certainly does not want to see a 
procession of balls rebounding off a batsman’s pads. 
If leg-theory gets wickets, then give us leg-theory. Or 


else let the 1.b.w. law be revised so drastically that a 
batsman using his pads to a ball which is breaking back 
onto his wicket, be penalised. CRICKETER. 


Feathers or No Feathers? 

SIR,—So many things are passing and so quickly that 
it is probably useless to draw attention to them. But 
perhaps your readers can put a small point right for me. 
Last week I was supping and dancing at one of the 
smarter restaurants when a large party, obviously coming 
on from one of the Courts, entered. Two of the women 
were in full court dress—train, feathers and bouquet. 
Surely it is a strange lack of courtesy and respect of 
Their Majesties to keep on court dress long after they 
have left Buckingham Palace? It would be strange to 
see dignitaries of the church wearing vestments elsewhere 
than in cathedral or church, and surely to continue to 
wear court dress elsewhere than at court is lacking in all 
the finer niceties that at one time distinguished this 
country and their attitude towards their royal family? 
Isn’t it only common and vulgar advertisement ? 

St. John’s Wood. N. G. Watts. 


Recent Gramophone Records 
[REVIEWED By HERBERT HUGHES] 


HERE is a topical as well as musical interest 
in several of the records lately added to the 
catalogue of the Gramophone Company. 

Here are discs made by Horowitz, Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson, Friedrich Schorr, and other 
artists very much ‘‘ in the news ”’ at the moment. 
For the perfect Lisztian there is rare delight in the 
record which the young Pole has made of 
Funérailles, that lovely relic of Romance being 
seldom heard nowadays. The issue of Saint- 
Saéns’s Variations on a Theme of Beethoven, as 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, synchronises 
with the return of those artists from a prolonged 
trans-Atlantic tour. Duet-playing of piano music 
has no finer exponents to-day, and the two discs 
upon which the Saint-Saéns work is recorded 
should be in every well-ordered library. 

Herr Schorr’s appearances as Wotan at Covent 
Garden should stimulate connoisseurs to acquire a 
couple of Walkiire records in which that great 
singer is heard in association with Emma Leisner 
as Fricka. These give the big scene in Act II, 
in which Fricka pleads with Wotan to avenge 
Hunding. The orchestra is the L.S.O. under 
John Barbirolli. In strong operatic contrast is a 
disc which gives two excerpts from Verdi’s Otello : 
on one side Giovanni Zenatello singing ‘‘ Una 
vela,’’ on the other Zenatello and Granforte in the 
passionate ‘‘ Si, pel ciel marmoreo giuro!’’ The 
background of chorus and orchestra is intensely 
realistic, and the style of the soloists one hundred 
per cent. Italian, which is precisely what Verdi 
demands. 

Two other discs which I would recommend to 
the collector come from Germany. One contains 
(on two sides) Bach’s Ricercare for six voices from 
the Musical Sacrifice on a theme by Frederick the 
Great, this being plaved by a chamber orchestra in 
ai: arrangement by Edwin Fischer, who conducts. 
Here is the very quintessence of beauty in contra- 
puntal writing and utter perfection in recording. 
The other German importation is Mozart’s 
Serenade for Thirteen Wind Instruments (K.V. 
361), as plaved by the Berlin State Opera Orches- 
tra under Dr. Leo Blech—a treasure beyond price. 
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ILMS 
By Marx Forrest 


Karma. Directed by John Freer Flunt. 
Arch Pavilion. 


Directed by Captain Noel. Rialto. 


/_ 2 of the pictures which are on view this week 

provide very unusual fare; the first of 
them is ‘‘ Karma’? at the Marble Arch 
Pavilion. Directed by Mr. Hunt and produced by 
Mr. Himansu Rai, whose ‘‘ Light of Asia ’’ was a 
creditable piece of work, ‘‘ Karma’’ is the first 
talking picture from India to be presented over 
here ; the pity of it is that the artists speak English. 
The effect of this upon Devika Rani, the leading 
lady and certainly one of the most beautiful women 
upon the screen, and upon the whole cast is to slow 
up the production enormously rendering the dia- 
logue which is stilted enough in any case, quite 
lifeless. 


Marble 


Everest. 


1 confess that the implications of the story 
baffled me and the unfolding of it was a tortuous 
business, leaving at some times nothing to the 
imagination and at others so much that it was 
impossible to assemble the pattern ; but I gathered 
that whether one espouses the cause of progress, 
as does the handsome princess, or clings to the old 
established ideas, the answer lies in the inscrutable 
purpose of Siva. The Greeks found that it lay on 
the knees of the gods, so Eastern wisdom and 
Western are not so far apart after all. Leaving 
the story out of it, however, there is some good 
photography and, if people go to get a more inti- 
mate glimpse of India than they are generally 
allowed and are content to let the princess settle her 
own worries, there is much which makes for 
interest. The camera has been used intelligently 
where the picture is primarily concerned with 
Indian life and the preparations for the tiger hunt, 
the temple of Siva and the panoramic views are all 
unusual. 


At the Rialto is the silent film of the Everest 
expedition of 1924. Captain Noel was the official 
photographer and provides not only some very 
wonderful pictures, but also a running commentary. 
The latter is a little pretentious and could well have 
been more instructive, but the photography is first 
rate. 


Everest is much in the public eye at the moment 
and those, who want to see for themselves what 
difficulties lie before the present expedition, will 
find the hazards set out all too clearly. It was in 
the 1924 expedition, which was commanded by the 
Honourable C. G. Bruce, c.B., that Irvine and 
Mallory lost their lives so tragically when they 
were within 800 feet of their goal. They never 
returned from the last onslaught and perhaps the 
most wonderful ‘‘ shot ’’ in this picture is that one 
which shows them at the beginning of the last fatal 
leg. It was made from a distance of over two miles 
by means of a special telescopic lens and the result 
is perfect, 


SIXTH IMPRESSION NOW READY 


Schools of Hellas 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient 


reek Education 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN 
Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge 


In matter and style, with its happy vase illustra- 
tions, it is an attractive book, and remains the best, 
as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the 
English language. The Times 


The book is a masterpiece. Anybody who cares for 
learning and teaching will read it with delight: 
all those who talk about education ought to be com- 
pelled to read it. The Morning Post 


It combines in a singular degree freshness of 
interest with fulness of first-hand knowledge. 
The Manchester Guardian 
(Sir Michael Sadler) 
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if you, or any of your loved ones, 

have suffered from a “ stroke,”’ the 
dread Epilepsy, or, even worse, Ence- 
phalitis Lethargica, (Sleepy Sick- 
ness), Brain Tumour, Infantile 
Paralysis or Creeping Palsy, you may 
feel a close sympathy with the 
patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 


EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 
Maida Vale - - London, W.9 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 
help this Hospital to prevent 
Blindness.” 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even a Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND 
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Cc” Our City EDITOR 


HE exhaustion of the first burst of speculative 
activity which followed upon America’s 
departure from gold and her embarkation upon a 
programme of declared inflation occurred sooner 
than most people in the City had expected. The 
speculative fever already showed signs of flagging 
when the announcement of Germany’s intention to 
re-arm brought upon the Disarmament Conference 
a fresh crisis and this was followed rapidly by a 
shock to German bondholders in the form of a 
repudiation of the ‘‘ gold clause’ in the Young 
and Dawes Loans. As regards domestic con- 
ditions, the position shows little change. The 
April Overseas Trade figures were definitely dis- 
appointing; for while imports showed a further 
falling-off compared with April 1932 of £2,400,000, 
exports and re-exports dropped by nearly 
£9,500,000 and the visible adverse trade balance at 
£21,000,000 was about £7,000,000 higher than a 
year ago. On the other hand industrial companies 
continue to produce, in the main, more encouraging 
reports and, given a further rise in commodities, it 
is felt that the almost hectic buying of industrial 
ordinary shares which has taken place since 
America left gold may not have been overdone. 


Gilt-Edged Staleness 

Though there are no signs at the moment of any 
fundamental change in the monetary position, the 
Government still borrowing on Treasury Bills at 
® per cent. while it is difficult to employ “‘ short ”’ 
balances in Lombard Street at } per cent., the gilt- 
edged market lias assumed an _ unmistakeably 
** stale ’’ appearance. There was for a long period 
a large “‘ bull ’’ account in Government stocks and 
the elimination of the speculative holders has left 
the market somewhat exhausted. The issue of the 
new India 4 per cent. loan for £12,000,000, though 
excellently received in the market so far as applica- 
tions were concerned, caused considerable liquida- 
tion of other gilt-edged holdings, and the anxieties 
connected with the German situation brought 
further realisations. It is probable that the 
proceeds of these sales, especially on behalf of Con- 
tinental holders, find their way in many cases into 
British Treasury Bills, this safety-at-any-price prin- 
ciple helping to force down rates in the London 
Discount Market to an artificial level. Though 
the sharp reaction in the gilt-edged market was fol- 
lowed by a pronounced recovery, it is difficult to 
believe that British Government stocks and fixed 
interest securities generally have not seen their 
highest prices for some time to come. 

Germany and the ‘‘ Gold Clause ”’ 

It was hardly to be expected that America’s calm 
and deliberate repudiation of definite obligations to 
be met on a gold basis and her declared determina- 
tion to pay only on the basis of depreciated dollars 
should not be followed by similar announcements 
on behalf of debtors who previously have struggled 
to maintain gold basis payments on their loans 
abroad. Germany administered a shock to the 
Foreign Bond market by announcing that the 
interest on the ‘“Young’’ 5} per cent. loan of 1930 


would be met in June on a sterling and paper dollar 
basis, for hitherto the gold payments have been 
maintained despite Britain’s departure from the 
gold standard, British holders receiving £4 3s. in 
UVecember last for the half-yearly interest payment 
which amounts in sterling at par, of course, to 55s. 
Germany is finding excuses for her latest move, 
very naturally, in America’s barefaced example 
and, in the case of Britain, in a decision by the 
British Courts on a Continental utility concern’s 
bonds upon which interest was declared payable 
in sterling. The German Government is also to 
make payments on the American portion of the 
Dawes Loan of 1924 upon a paper dollar basis, 
though the bond specifies payment in gold coin of 
U.S.A. of the standard of weight and fineness 
existing on October 15, 1924. Both loans have 
fallen sharply, the Young 5% per cent. loan being 
erratic around 50, for Hitler’s pronouncements 
concerning the repudiation of all Reparations pay- 
ments are remembered by the market. Two-thirds 
of the Young Loan represent the capitalisation of 
Reparations accounts, and the market has in mind 
the possibility of interest payments upon only one- 
third of the capital, more especially now that the 
whole question of Germany’s public and private 
debts is to be re-opened with her creditors follow- 
ing an S.O.S. from the Reichsbank. Thus the 
vicious circle of repudiation appears to be com- 
plete and can only be broken by heroic work on 
the part of the coming London Conference. 


North British Insurance 

The North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, despite the enormous field covered by 
its various activities, manages to present its true 
position clearly to its shareholders, and a consoli- 
dated profit and loss account is produced for the 
latter’s benefit, this being additional to the regu- 
lar accounts which the company is called upon to 
publish. Combined underwriting profits were 
£451,297, compared with £464,825 in 1931, but 
they represented a higher profit ratio at 8.52 per 
cent. compared with 8.10 per cent. in 1931. In- 
terest income was naturally rather lower at 
£545,284. Lord Wakefield’s review of world con- 
ditions at the annual meeting of the company was 
of more than usual interest especially as regards 
the American situation; for the North British and 
Mercantile is considerably interested in the United 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


THE SURRENDER OF 
EMPIRE 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 


AN 


This book of 400 pages is a plain unvarnished 
record of the works of our politicians since 1914, 
which have brought us ever closer to ruin. It is 
not a pleasant tale, but it is retold with unerring 
pen, and is an invaluable political study. 


Price, 7s. 6d. 
THE BOSWELL PUBLISHING CO., LTD.. 
10, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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States. Lord Wakefield considers the cancellation 
of War Debts the most advantageous course for all 
concerned but, failing this, he advocates the treat- 
ment of all interest payments by the debtor nations 
as on account of capital, pointing out that Great 
Britain has paid over $1,400,000,000 of which as 
much as $1,200,000,000 represented interest. 
Ever-Ready Profits 

The progressive Ever-Ready Company (Great 
Britain) again reports an increase in profits de- 
spite the very keen competition existing in the 
electrical and wireless battery business. _ Profits 
for the year to March 31 last, at £343,473, were 
about £11,000 higher than in the previous year, 
and the dividend of 35 per cent. is maintained on 
the larger capital. A further £87,913 is placed 
to reserve, which with the carry forward total 
£771,594 compares with the issued capital of 
£857,000. Plant and fixtures have been written 
down to £50,000 in view of the development of a 
new process by which it is intended to improve 
the company’s products and reduce costs, and the 
liquid position is a strong one with cash and Gov- 
ernment securities of over £300,000 at March 31. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of the British 
Match Corporation, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Sir GEORGE Paton (chairman and managing director 
of the Company) who presided, said that industrial under- 
takings all over the world continued to experience great 
difficulties, particularly companies like their own with 
subsidiaries trading in various markets of the world, 
and he trusted shareholders would agree that the results 
achieved under such conditions were very satisfactory. 


The net revenue at £418,632 was lower by £23,964, 
largely, if not entirely, owing to the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions prevailing in Brazil throughout the year. The 
special bonus dividend received from Bryant & May of 
£150,000 had been placed to reserve account, which, with 
the sum of £50,000 appropriated at the last meeting, now 
amounted to £200,000. 


On the assets side they had goodwill, rights, etc., at 
cost, less amounts written off, £640,000, and, if the pro- 
posals of the directors were approved, that would be 
reduced to £600,000. Shareholdings in subsidiary com- 
panies at £6,043,484 were greater by £120,435, being a 
purchase of shares in the Australian companies. The 
gross yield for the year on the total investments under 
that heading was 9.45 per cent. on the book value. 


BRAZIL AND ARGENTINA 

He had already referred shortly to the position in 
Brazil. Brazil was a great and growing country, with 
boundless possibilities, but until the Government could 
ensure to investors reasonable tranquillity and security, 
it would be difficult to get people to risk their capital 
there. The exchange position was “ frozen ’’— there 
were millions of pounds lying in Brazil which could not 
be Temitted. Their own companies had about £200,000 
waiting remittance to this country. In the Argentine, 
where their interests were very important although not 
so great as in Brazil, the exchange was also “ frozen,” 
and again it was estimated that there were about £10,000,000 
belonging to firms in that country which could not be 
transferred. The agreement recently made by our 

exchange restriction, and should pro i 

when it began to operate, prove a great relief 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


The 34th ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Ltd., was held at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Metropole, London, on May 12. 

THe Ricut Hon. Sir Eric Geppes, G.C.B., G.B.E., 
K.C.B. (the Chairman), in the course of his speech, said : 
Last year I gave reasons why we believed that 1932 would 
show an improvement in results over 1931, the year of 
the crisis. We said this because we thought that it was 
our duty in the crisis to tell you that we felt that your 
ship was not driving on to the rocks, but was making 
headway, and was in a sound and seaworthy condition. 
That was no mere burst of optimism in a world which 
was bewildered by crises and catastrophes fast succeed- 
ing each other—it was because economies realised and in 
process had been so great, provisions for losses had been 
so fully made, and with our improved control we felt we 
ought to risk a prophecy. We have, in fact, over the last 
three or four years made a revolutionary change in our 
organisation, which I am glad to tell you has given us 
very satisfactory improvement in each of the five groups 
into which we divide the activities of the Company. 
That is a result in which we may take legitimate pride, 
because it was planned for, worked for, foreseen, and 
foretold to you. 

The net profit for 1932 is £380,000 above the profit for 
the previous year, and, provision for taxation being 
£82,000 less, there is a total improvement for the year 
of £462,000. There has been a charge out of profits in 
respect of depreciation and obsolescence of £561,000, 
which is £342,000 in excess of the charge for the previous 
year. We have carried out a thorough investigation of 
the whole of our plant, and have revised our depreciation 
estimates upwards, and over and above that we have pro- 
vided £200,000 for obsolescence. The profit realised on 
exchange during 1932, together with profits arising from 
the sale of investments, totalling in all to £339,000, has 
been reserved and deducted from the item ‘‘ shares in 
subsidiary companies.” 

During 1933 the whole of the second mortgage deben- 
tures and a mortgage of £140,000 will have been paid off, 
amounting to £1,435,000. The redemption of these 
liabilities will reduce the interest charges by £85,000 in 
a full year. The ratio of current assets to current liabili- 
ties is 54% to 1, and liquid assets have increased by 
£1,659,000. 

As illustrative of our tyre excellence, I would like to 
mention the wonderful record and past records made by 
Sir Malcolm Campbell. After his recent successful 
attempt, when, under most trying conditions, he attained 
the truly amazing speed of 272 miles per hour (and he 
always uses Dunlop tyres), Sir Malcolm referred to our 
tyres as the most wonderful tyres ever made—a tribute 
of which the Company may well be proud. Our records 
of success continue to grow. Practically every world 
record has been achieved on Dunlop tyres, and our suc- 
cesses this season already are remarkable. We have 
produced a pneumatic tyre for farm carts which 
we feel has quite a future. On the aeroplane side we are 
also expanding rapidly, and our tyres and wheels and our 
own patent aeroplane brake have been well received. In 
the export field the results obtained in the tyre division 
have been particularly satisfactory in view of the severe 
competition. 

We are steadily increasing the range of Dunlop- 

branded articles, and here, as in our tyre business, our 
trade goodwill is to-day remarkably strong and is becom- 
ing stronger. The Company has registered many suc- 
cesses with its products in the sports world. 
_ As to the conditions of trade, there has been a definite 
improvement in the United Kingdom. For the current 
year the results of our operations are satisfactory com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the year under 
review. I think there is reason, in the absence of un- 
foreseen circumstances, to look for continued improve- 
ment in your own Company’s affairs. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


and a dividend of 4 per cent. on th i 
pokey pe on the ordinary stock was 
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Broadcasting— 
In Memoriam J.C.S. 


HE listening public has lost a devoted servant 

and his colleagues at the B.B.C. a much loved 
friend by the death last week of J. C. Stobart. 
Originator of the Epilogue and the Grand Good 
Night, official Father of the Children’s Hour, to 
say nothing of his other multifarious activities, he 
was a pioneer of broadcasting. 1 myself cherish 
certain personal memories of him which I hope I 
may be forgiven for relating :—Stobart, in his 
anxiety to keep the Children’s Hour free from 
harmful references to alcohol, suggesting that the 
pirates in “‘ Treasure Island ’’ should sing ‘* Yo ho 
and a bottle of Bay-rum "’ ; Stobart in a bleak hall 
in South London adjudicating in a competition, 
listening to child after child reciting Browning, 
and distributing gammas, deltas, and even an 
occasional epsilon minus with careless abandon: 
my last meeting with him little more than a fort- 
night ago. 

He never sought publicity, but he has had, I 
venture to say, a greater influence on broadcasting 
in this country than any living man. 

He leaves behind him the Epilogue—no man 
could desire a more splendid monument—and a 
multitude of affectionate memories. He will never 
be forgotten. 


ALAN How_anp. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 35 
YOUNG BIRDS AND BEASTS IN FARM-YARDS OFTEN SEEN, 
OR FEEDING IN THE FIELDS AND MEADOWS GREEN. 
My FIRsT, FULL-GROWN, AT CHRISTMAS FILL THE SHOPS; 
My SECOND, LATER, MAY YIELD MUTTON-CHOPS. 

1. Used in our law-courts in the bad old days. 

. Thus was the Turk called ere he changed his ways. 
3. Postpones the doom passed at the judgment-seat. 
4. For old dog Tray it forms a snug retreat. 

5. Behead a bondsman tethered to the ground. 

6. Core of strong chains that held a captive bound. 
7 

8 


. Denotes an easy-paced or ambling horse. 

. Fountain of Scotland’s energy and force. 

9. Like Lear, at best and soundest I’m but rash. 
10. They get the goods, but never send the cash. 
1l. Just half a handsome coat by heralds worn. 
12. Seek us past midnight, in the early morn. 


SoL_vuTion oF Acrostic No. 54 


orcep 

E ffor T 

B rone oO! 

E g G 

Ww isdo M? 

n I x Ie 

ouca N 

T urbi D 

E eri E 

D emigo D 
1 Half-tamed horse of California. Cowpuncher = 
cow-boy (U.S. slang). ? ‘(In much wisdom is much 


grief, and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sor- 
row.” (Eccles. i. 18.) For “ Philip’s warlike son,” see 
Dryden’s famous ode, ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast.” 


The winner of Acrostic No. 33 (the first correct solution 
opened) was Mrs. Wilson Frazer, to whom a book will be 
sent. 


Public Schools 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination will be held on June 1-3 
for Entrance Scholarships, v 
from £30 to £40, for boys under 4 on 
lst. For particulars a to 
master, Aldenham Schoo 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N examination will 4 held on 6th and 
7th June, 3 elect to eight 
Scholarships varying a value from £80 
to £45 a year. Full particulars on applica- 
tion to the Hi ter. 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions £60— 

£10. Examination, June 2, 21 at 
'E Age, wr 14 on Ist 
inclusive. 


LANCING COLLEGE 


N nin will be held at the 
hurch House, Westminster, on’ the 

and June for six 

from £80 to £40. appl 

Hi iter. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 


N examination will be held on June 13th 
and 14th for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships : One £80 per annugi: one 
value £60 rer annum; two value £40 per 
annum. All details from the Headmaste 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 
PBEPARES for external London Degrees. 
Residential, three men’s 


and three 
women’s paving fields, own estate 
140 acres 


coarse for oreigners 
(residential) pram | lst to 25th, - 
Peaking members admitted. pply 


Corporation or LoNDON 
CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Carmetite Street, E.C.4. 


ie Scholarships will be open for 
competition in June next—one of total 
value : two of £13 15s. for 2 years. 
Candidates must be ender | 14 se on July 
31 1933" Scholarshi awarded 
only if candidates o: merit pre- 
sent themselves. Application forms from 
Secretary at School. 
Bett, Town Clerk. 


Hotels 


Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. 
Telegrams : 
OTSWOLDS.—The Old 


Stanway. near G 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele 
phone: Droitwich 38. 


POLTIMORE COLLEGE, NEAR EXETER 


OR daughters of professional people, es 

tablished to meet the present 
pod a school at moderate fees. Adequate 

of University women to ensure indi- 
vidual coaching where necessary. Prepar- 
ation for university en- 
trance, R.A.M .. commercial and 
domestic Grounds of 300 
acres. School chapel. Separate school in- 
firmary. Resident fully trained nurse. 
balanced menus, _ varied 

Fruit, butter, milk, and 
cues | — College farm. Herd of tuberculin 
Guernsey cows. 
£115 per annum, inclusive of all 


extras. 
For prospectus, views. and references 
apply Secretary to the Headmistress. 


YPEWRITING, 10d. Fare 1,000 words, 
carbon copy 2d. e or small 
commissions executed prompt ‘tly and care- 
ful Miss Garner, 16, Granville Road. 
Watford, Herts. 
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ROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele 
phone: Droitwich 50. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Tele- 
phone 47. 


all- the-year Pros: 
Ph. Matlock 312. ‘Matlock, 


Groep. A small and unexpectedly good 
hotel where every visitor feels ple wolcoene. 


Special week-end terms. e 
Tel. : 2844. 


Swan Hotel. ’Phone: &. 


Crown Hotel. ‘Phone: 63 


oO” World Cottage Guest House. 
Electric light. mstant hot water. 
Good cooking. ‘oot of South Downs. 

per week. Chantry Green 


£2 12s. 
Cottage, Steyning. Sussex. 
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